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MEMOIRS OF MISS LYDIA-ELIZA KELLY. 


_ Miss Lydia-Eliza Kelly, the subject of this biographical sketch, 
was born in London, on the 2d of June, in the year 1795. 
Ata very early period she was noticed for the great eompass. of 
her voice, and in consequence of the expectations thus created, 
the accompanied her sister to Glasgow, for the purpose of making 
her first appearanee on the stage, at the early age of thirteen; 
this was on the night of the manager's benefit, and the character 
of Louisa in the Deserter was selected for this first effort of early 
genius, She succeeded as far as could be expected from a young 
gil, timid, and umpracticed in the profession ef the stage. The 
Neult sufficiently testifies this, for on her return to London with 
hee family, she received proposals from Mr. Trotter, for an en- 
agement for the summer season at Worthing; this was accepted, 
aad then she finally adopted acting as her profession. 

Ia her fifteenth year she joined the Drury Lane company, then 
Performing at the Lyceum. Her first appearance in London was 
in the character of Rosina, a character, though frequently chosen | 
by singers for their primary effort, yet but little calewlated to dis- 
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play their powers to advantage. The dullness of the piece hangs 
like a mill-stone round their necks | 

For three years she continued to perform at the Lyceum, when 
a desire to try her talents as an actress in the higher walks of the 
drama induced her to leave London. This was in the November 
of the year 1813, and the engagement was with Mr. H. Siddons, 
the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre. It may very fairly be 
presumed that her acting was successful from what we now see, 
which is certainly entitled to liberal commendation. 

It only remains to state, for the benefit of after-times, that she 
again came to London, and appeared in the character of Juliet, 
on the 2lst of January, 1815, and was well received. For rea- 
sons already often specified, we wave all criticisms in this place, 

Zoilus Minor. 








MISCELLANIES. 





STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE EDINBURGH THEATRE. 
BY W. H, MURRAY. 


‘© CaLLep on to assist my sister, Mrs. Henry Siddons, in the 
management of the Theatre Royal of this city, rendered vacant 
by the unfortunate death of Mr. Siddons, I feel myself compelled 
tq make an appeal tothe public of this metropolis, on the part of 
my late brother's family, before I proceed to the discharge of 
those duties, for the successful’ issue of which I trust to the can- 
dour and liberality of the Edinburgh audience. 

‘* When Mr. Siddons first entered upon the management, the 
expences of converting Corris Rooms into a theatre cost him 

between four and five thousand pounds. In that theatre he re 
mained only two years, when circumstances rendered it necessaly 


for him to conclude a bargain for the old theatre in Shakspeart 
Square, by which he became bound to pay two thousand guines 
yearly, for twenty-one years, as the value of the property. ‘This 
obligation commenced, not at the time he took possession, but 


being in force from the date of the patent. Thus had Mr. Si 
dons to pay 6000 guineas for the old theatre, during the tif 
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he was paying a rent of 800]. per annum for the occupation of — 
Corris Rooms, which he was bound to retain three years. In ad- 
dition to these burthens, the necessary repairs for the old theatre, 
upon his entrance therein, amounted to 1500l.; and the resto- 
ration of the new theatre in Corri’s Rooms to its original state 
of a concert and assembly-room, to which he was bound by his 
bargain with Mr. Corri, amounted to 500]. more. 

‘Thus the burthens which Mr. Siddons has sustained for the 
last six years stand thus : 
«« The erection of Corri’s Room into a theatre. . £.4000 
Three years rent to Mr. Corri, at SOOl........... 2400 
Six years rent for the theatre Shakspeare Square. . 12600 
The repairs of the theatre Shakspeare Square. .... 1500 
‘The restoration of the new theatre, Corri’s Rooms, 

into a concert room. .............66 eebees 500 0 O 
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Amounting in six years to......£.21,000 0 O 








“In the attempt to discharge which sums, Mr. Siddons has 
completely ‘sacrificed the whole of his own private property, as 
well as the money left him by his late father. Yet there still re- 
the mains a debt of 1000]. which he borrowed, bearing five per cent. 
vant interest, and the first year’s rent of the theatre, Shakspeare-square, 
Ned which, in consideration of his difficulties, was allowed to remain 
rt of JM until the expiry of the patent. ~* 
ze of “From this statement it. appears, that the management will 
cat: fm begin in November next with a debt of 3100]., without one six- 
pence to meet the difficulties arising from the tardy success which 
generally attends the commencement .of a season. The taxes of 
the theatre are nearly 2001. per annum; the expences of per- 
formers, carpenters, coals, candles, bills of the various trades- 
men, &c. amount generally to 1601. per week, in addition to the 
yearly rent of 21001. ; so that, allowing the theatre to be open 
hirty weeks in the year (the general length of the season), there 
s thus established a weekly expenditure of two hundred and thirty 
pounds, without adding the heavy expences attending the pro- 
luction of new pieces, and the large sums paid to performers 
‘om the London theatres. For the truth of the above statement 
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i most solemply pledge myself; and will, if necessary for the 
publie satisfaction, lay open the books of the concerp to the in- 
spection of any three gentleman, the respectability of whose word 
shall be deemed a sufficient confirmation of my own, 

«« The difficulty of my task yet remains, and it is with extreme 
anxiety that I request the public of Edinbyrgh to permit the ad- 
dition of One Shilling on the price of admittaace to the boxes, 

the other parts of the theatre to remain at the present prices. It 
has been allowed that the entertainments produced at this theatre, 
in the department of spectacle more particularly, are pot execeded 
by any theatre out of London; and it shal] be my earnest study 
to place every branch of the entertainments on the same liberal 
footing. My respectful request therefore is, that the price of the 
boxes of this theatre may be placed on an equality with Liverpool, 
Magchester, Brighton, and many others, where the price for that 
part of the house is five shillings. Should I be so happy as to 
meet the support of the public in this measyre, I should beg 
leave to propose that the increase should take place on the con- 
mencement of the summer season, whieh generally begins a week 
before the races, when I hope to introduce, in succession, several 
performers of the first eminence from London. 

‘¢ My object, by this delay, is to gain the unbiassed @pinion of 
Ediaburgh—sbould that opinion be against the measure, I shall 
respectfully bow to the decision. 

My deep interest in my sister and her family, induces me to 
make this proposition ; but I shall only ground my hopes of suc- 
ceeding in it, on the unanimous approbation of an audience, 
which J] am confident will give the present statement whatever 
weight does truly belong to it. I must now prepare for the dis 
charge of those fusctions, which my respect for the audience of 
this city would render a fearful task, did not my duty to the me 
mory of my late brother compel the abandonment of all selfish 
fears and considerations, when opposed to the interest of bw 
family. Once more assuring the publice, that the ultimate issvt 
of this request sha be wholly governed by their determination, | 

respectfully subseribe myself 








« W. H. Murrat.’ 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM WARBURTON TO CONCANNEN. 


Dryden, I have often had occasion to observe, borrows for want 
of leisure, and Pope for want of genius, Milton from pride, and 
Addison through Modesty. 

And now I am speaking of thie latter, that you and Mr. Theo- 
bald may see of what kind those idle collections are, and to pive 
you thy notion of what we may safely pronounce an imitation ; 
for it is not I presumie the same train of ideas that follow in the 
same description of an antient and a modern, where nature, wher 
attetided to, always supplies the same stores, which will authorize 
us to pronounce the latter af imitation; for, as Terence has obs 
served, nihil est dictum, quod non sit prius dictum. For these rea« 


_sons I say, I give mtyself the pleastire of setting down some imita- 
tions I observed in the Cato of Addison. 


« A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a wholé eternity of bondage.—-Addison 
Quod si immortalitas consequeretut preesentis periculi fugam, 
tamen eo magis ef fligienda esee videretur, quo diaturhior esset 
servitus.—Tullii Philippica. 
Bid him disband his legions, 
Restore thé commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgement of a Roman senate ; 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 4ddison. 
Pacem vult? arma deponat, roget, deprecetur. Neminem equi- 
orem reperiet quam me.—Tallii Philippica. 
: But whut is life ? 
"Tis not to stalk about and draw fresh air 
From time to time ; ———-_- 
"Tis to be free. When liberty is gone, 
Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish.—Addison. 
“ Non enim im spifitu vita est; sed ea nulla est omnino ser- 
vienti,"s—Tullit Philippica. 
«¢ Remember, O! my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power delivered down, 
From age to age by out renown'd forefathers ; 
O! never let it perish in your hands.”"—Addison, 
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«¢ Hane libertatem retinete, queso, Quirites, quam vobis, 
tanquam hereditatem, majores nostri reliquerunt.—Tullii Philip- 
pica. 
‘¢ This mistress of the world, this seat of empire, 

The nurse of heroes, the delight of Gods.” —Addison. 

«‘ Roma domus virtutis, imperii, et dignitatis ; domicilium 
gloriz, lux orbis terrarum.’—Tullius de Oratore. 

_ Half the fifth scene of the third act is copied from the ninth 
book of Lucan, between the three hundredth and the seven hun- 
dredth line. ' 

‘You see by this the exactness of Mr. Addison's judgment, who 
wanting sentiments worthy the Roman Cato, sought for them in 
Tully and Lucan. : 

When he would wish to give his subject a terrible grace, he 
borrows from Shakespear. 

<¢ O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal periods : 
O! ‘tis a dreadful interval of time 
Filled up with horror all, and big with death.” 
Addison. 
«¢ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream ; 
. The genius and the mortal] instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like toa little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 
Shakespear's Julius Cesar. 

You may justly comptain of my so long deferring my thanks for 
all your favours during my stay in town, but more particularly for 
introducing me to those worthy and ingenious gentlemen with whom 
we passed our last evening. : 

Tam, Sir, with all esteem, 
Your most obliged friend, 
And humble servant, 
W. Warsuxton. 

For Mr. M. Concannen at Mr. Woodward's, 

at the Half-moon, in Fleet-street, London. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
ae No. I. 





| J. P. KEMBLE. 

EXTRAORDINARY talent, in whatever way it is exerted, whether 
in poetry, or painting, or acting, will ever be subject to the ex- 
tremes Of praise and censure; while one party warmly applaud, 
another will as strongly condemn its efforts. If experience did 
not daily ascertain this fact, one would naturally be led to believe, 
that Genius bore one plain stamp intelligible to the feeblest un- 
derstanding ; that its features were ever the same and immutable, 
and rendered so familiar by acquaintance as well as tradition, that 
there was no room for doubt to cavil. Upon the merit of the 
dead there is indeed little dispute; the scale of its extent being 
once fixed, is liable to few or no changes, though perhaps some 
one eccentric being may rise up at times, and attempt to disturb 
ihe order thus established ; his efforts, however, are looked upon’ 
ss the dreams of paradox, are cherished for a short time by a few 
aimirers, and with them are at length quietly forgotten. How 
then shall we account for this jarring of opinion, when*the ques- 
tion is on the merits of the living ? Does it originate in envy, or 
weakness, or affection ? Whatever is the cause, the fact is indis- 
putable, . 

No living character has been the object of more divided opinion 
than Mr. Kemble: while some almost worship him with blind 
aoration, others would hunt him from the stage as a monster in 
the dramatic art, a sort of paradox, at once chilling the mind by 
his coldness, and wearying it by his extravagance. The union of 
these qualities in the same person is certainly not impossible, and 
indeed j is generally to be expected ; it remains to be enquired how 
far this is applicable in the present case. 

In the external qualifications of an actor, Mr. Kemble is pecu- 
larly happy: his person is large and well formed; his features 
te strongly marked, and capable of expressing all the higher 
passions with facility and precision ; his eyes dre dark and spark- 
ing, and beaming with intelligence. His countenance is in the 


highest degree heroic, and the cold habits of his mind give to hig 
Vor. VI. 2U 
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deportment an involuntary air of grandeur. Education has as- Th 
sisted in maturing-a mind by nature strong, and assiduity has of ch 
combined to polish down every external roughness, and fashion a of th 
whole, perfect in dignity and elegance. With such advantages of lower 
mind and body, what then is wanting to Mr. Kemble’s perfection insipi 
as an actor? For he certainly is far removed from that point; so are e; 
far, that he cannot be considered as equal to his unfinished but below 
animated rival Kean, comes 

~ The great defect is a constitutional coldness, an absolute defi- vagan: 
ciency of feeling, a defect which he endeavours to remedy by all ceived 
the refinements of art and study. These are the best, but by still may b 
very insufficient substitutes ; supposing that he might conceive equabl 
the proper feeling of each character, how is he to imitate that him ec 
feeling ? Is it’possible by any effort of art to force the features will ev, 
into pourtraying the different passions? The direct contrary is the Som 
case ; the features are moved by the impulse of the nerves acting to his 1 
upon the muscles ; and if they remain dormant, there can be no charact 
just expression ; it may indeed be partially imitated ; the features nature 
may, at volition, be screwed out of their quiescent state ; but it each ki, 
by no means follows that they should assume that confirmation the imp 
which is requisite to express the passion of the scene. Pity, fear, HMM coarse. 
horror, anger, will always be burlesqued, unless there be some Wolsey | 
stimulus from the heart. If these principles be allowed, and they Hi of Ki, g 
cannot well be denied, Mr. Kemble must always fail in expression, Hi Duke. 
unless it be either of that calm or heroic nature which requires Kemble’ 
little or no action of the features. : mind an 
In addition to this, Mr. Kemble has also another defect of na Bl is himse| 
ture, which detracts much from excellence, that is, his defective actor in 
voice ; it is harsh and monotonous, and of very narrow compass; IMM his perfe 
_ there is a want of clearness and flexibility in it that compels him What 
to adopt a vicious mode of declamation ; his tones are so artii- Ti remains 
cial, so measured, that the ear finds no difference, whatever M2jHM are yet n 














be the nature of the poetry; line follows line, and speech follows 
speech, in the same cold, unmeaning tenor, till all feeling is des 
stroyed. All the different passions have not only various an 
distinct notes, but.those notes have their different modulation 
which must be strictly attended to, or the ear and the heart a 
alike offended. 
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The same harshness of nerve will naturally affect his judgement 
of character; as a man of strong feeling will add to the colouring 
of the scene, so he who acts solely from understanding, will 
Jower the tone of the fiction until it become cold, gloomy, and 
insipid. Thus it is with Mr. Kemble ; his Lear, Hamlet, Richard, 
are either tamely dull, or extravagantly wif; he is above or 
below nature; if he wish to keep within modest bounds, he be- 
comes too tame; if he attempt to give a hizher tone, he is extra- 
vagant. In characters of the high, heroic cast, this is not per- 
ceived; these beings are in themselves artificial, and therefore 
may be imitated by art. Wherever too the scene flows on in one 
equable current, the judgement of Mr. Kemble will always make 
him conspicuous, while his noble figure and elegant deportment 
will ever win the favour of the audience. 

Some principal characters of the drama@ are so admirably suited 
tohis nature, that he cannot but succeed; all characters are not 
characters of passion: Shakspeare travelled the whole round of 
nature ; he pourtraved beings of every kind, and every variety of | 
each kind; he has painted the low and the heroic, the calm and 
the impassioned, the foolish and the wise ; he has exhibited the 
coarse cunning of Shylock, and the more exalted hypocrisy of 
Wolsey ; the precise coldness of Angelo, and the delirious ravings 





































' GM of King Lear; the folly of Slender, and the cold wisdom of the 
1; i Duke. Many of these characters are so strictly consonant to Mr. 
s % Kemble’s nature, that he has little to superadd to his unbiassed 

mind and habits; his features are the mirror of such minds; he 
i HM ishimself their prototype, and, in consequence, he is the perfect 
tive MM actor in characters of this cast—art and nature alike combine to 
185 | HM his perfection. 


What degree these parts bear if the general scale of the drama, 
remains to be considered ; though they are of the first class, they 
are yet not the first in that class; they have not that variety, nor 
do they operate so strongly on the feelings of the spectators. If, 
a is usually supposed, pity. and terror are the main springs of 
tragedy, this fact becomes still more obvious , for they do not 
tend to either in a high degree ; Coriolanus and Brutus excite our 
admiration by their fal!, and not our pity; they die like heroes ; 
they meet the inevitable stroke with firmness, and call upon us ‘te 
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admire their constancy, not sympathize with their misfortunes ; 
in fact they do not feel, and not feeling themselves, can excite no 
feeling in the spectators. . Ed. 








° No. II. 


EDMUND KEAN. 


Mr. Kean; in the extent and quality of his talents, seems to 
bear the same relation to the celebrated actors of our time, that 
Shakspeare does to the dramatists of other nations. His mind 
glows with the purest and most hallowed flame of genius ; his 
conception is strong; his execution wonderfu! ; yet both are so 
strictly natural, that while they most surprise, they seem most 
familiar. There is, for she tmost part, a truth in his delineations 
of character and passion that finds a corresponding sympathy in 
every bosom. Yet, with these amazing powers, his acting is 
sometimes harsh, and sometimes foreign to the purpose ; in those 
parts where the feelings sleep, and the judgement ought, in con- 
sequence to govern, he scarcely seems to be guided by intellect, 
or else it is not of that discriminating nature which leads to ac- 
curacy; his judgement is nothing, or is torpid, and, the ima- 
gination flagging also, he follows implicitly where chance may 
dictate. Nor is this apparent contradiction difficult to be u- 
derstood, if we rightly consider the kind and quantity of intellect 
that is requisite to pourtray the delineations of the drama. 

Judgement by itself can only tend to a right understanding of 
the poet ; it will teach the meaning of the text but not the spirit 
of the character ; it will show where and what kind of passion is 
intended ; but, beyond this, it will not go; for every charactet 


must be felt to be completely understood; and for this simp 


reason ;—the mind of exalted genius outstrips the bounds of lar 
guage ; words are the only symbol of expression, and are gener 
inadequate to convey the multiplied shades+and differences ‘ 
thought that originate in the mind of man. Judgement cann 
supply this deficiency ; .it will explain the symbols in their usu 
and accepted meaning ; but in minds of similar texture, or! 
fine feeling, these very symbols will excite ideas corresponditt 
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with those that generated the expressions. Even when the mind 
has travelled thus: far, something more is requisite; that feeling 
must be exquisitely just, or. it is worse than apathy, for it leads 
into active errors. 

This keenness of sensation is, without pane highly intellec- 
tual, and seems to originate in nerves so finely constituted, that 
the impulse of thought upon the brain will, on the instant, force 
them into motion. It will therefore follow, that the ideas which 
are to propagate this action, must, in theinselves, be just ; for 
according to their nature is the nature of the impulse they occa- 
sion. If then, the discriminating faculty or judgement, which 
is, in the first instance to generate the cause of action, be weak, 
the whole subsequent emotiohs must of course be erroneous. It 
istrue, that upon some occasions, where thé passions to be pour- 
trayed are not violent, the unaided judgement is sufficient for the 
tak; the cause may perhaps be traced to our daily habits; that 
which common life has rendered familiar may be easily compre- 
hended and pourtrayed, and the more violent passions of the 
mind are not frequent, while those of lesser weight are hourly 
called into action. 

The next, and more important consideration is, the nature of 
that power which acts thus upon the mental system; it is not the 
reasoning faculty, for those who possess this power are not al- 
ways very remarkable for intellect in the common acceptation of 
the word ; we may, indeed, easily understand why the man of 
sound understanding does not~- possess this gift, by supposing a 
harshness of nervous organization, which is not to be irritated by 
this intellectual impulse ; but how are we to account for the least 
inferiority of understanding in a mind where the judgement, in 
one point of view, is so eminently vigorous? for experience 
teaches us that the same judgement, when applied to other pur- 
poses, would be weak and inefficient. Habit and propensity, 
tither natural or acquired, will, in some measure, solve the dif- 
fculty ; but wild as the idea may seemi, we are inclined to seek 
for the efficient cause in nature having forméd intellect, differing 
in sort as well as quantity. Why are we to suppose that the hu- 
Man mind differs only by being variously modified ? Why should 
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it not also vary in its very essence? Why is that to be denied to dress 
man which we must allow to exist in animated nature? The fruit and 
of the mulberry-tree differs from the fruit of the vine: the odour it is | 
of the citron is not as the odour of the orange. Th 
From whatever source this faculty may arise, or by whatever spear 
name it is to be known, whether we call it mental or bodily, matte 
judgement or imagination, it is the very essence of all good act- take i 
ing ; without it there is no truth of delineation ; and with it truth, 
much may be done, though every other quality should be absent. bertie 
In this endowment Mr. Kean is truly rich ; he conceives every ore of 
character with wonderful felicity, and, happy in the external base ; 
qualifications of form and feature, his execution is striking in the appeal 
extreme. The effect of these powers is somewhat weakened by a of the: 
voice naturally harsh and grating, and by a misplaced desire to To 
be great on little occasions ; he is ever endeavouring t» elicit that o 
more from the words than their purport will justify, and from his eminer 
over ardent desire to be natural, he is sometimes uncouth, and propor: 
often trifling. It should be considered, that a play of itself is not, up by t 
and cannot be, a strict and literal imitation of nature; neither their 1) 
peasant nor prince speak the language of poetry, or walk with the rem 
unvarying elegance of gesture, or point every sentence with that the hea. 
‘ striking emphasis which seems: to force the meaning upon the ness, | 
person addressed. The customary conversation of human beings Usually 
is very different from this elevated style; speech follows ‘as the of expre 
ideas are generated, and there is ‘no leisure for-these niceties of quiescen 
expression ; the ideas are almost the effect of habit—the words in HM of his « 
which they are clothed certainly are ; long use renders a certain HM plexion , 
set of words and phrases familiar to the mind, and these are ready fm The mos 
on alf occasions. Yet we all acknowledge the propriety of the Mi wice; y, 
higher style upon the stage ; tragedy must be more elevated, and IMM tion is pe 
‘comedy more witty, than the experience of common life and com- I passion ; 
mon manners can justify. The warmest admirer of nature does not Wildest t¢ 
expect in the drama the barren, unleavened conversation of men doned. 
in the pursuit of their general habits. Poetry must go far bed When it j 
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yond this, or it wifl never please ; in fact, it rather exhibits n® 
ture as we know she may be, than as she really is, and the great 
superiority ‘of Shakspeare over all other poets is, that he on} 
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dresses her in a decent garb, while the rival dramatists paint, 
and discolour, and decorate her, until she becomes so disguised 
it is impossible to recognise her in these fictitious trappings. 

This consideration ought to avail much with Mr. Kean. Shak- 
speare, it may safely be presumed, was a competent judge in 
matters of this kind; and the best course aspiring genius can 
take is, to study the precepts of so pre-eminent a master. In 
truth, he is bound to obey him. Why should he alone take such li- 
berties ? Lethim, if he pleases, stamp his own image on the pure 
ore of the poet, but let him not dare to vitiate its purity by any 
base alloy of his own suggestions. ‘Trifling as such errors may 
appear in themselves, when separately considered, the aggregate ~ 
of them is enormous. 

To the discussion of the mental faculties naturally succeeds 
that of bis external qualifications. In these also Mr. Kean is 
eminently happy. His figure, though small, is neat, and well 
proportioned ; his eyes, are particularly large, and, when lighted 
up by the efforts of the mind, are brilliant beyond conception ; 
their lustre is so deep, so piercing, that it is perfectly visible in 
the remotest parts of the theatre ; every passion that can agitate 
the heart and brain of man is, at will, reflected in their bright- 
ness, His face is long, his forehead high, his upper lip is un- 
wually large and curled, and with him is a most powerful organ 
ofexpression ; though not altogether unpleasing in a state of 
quiescence, it still, iffsome measure, detracts from the harmony 
of his combined features. His nose is rather aquiline, his com- 
plexion dark, and the separate features sharp and strongly marked, 
The most striking of his bodily defects is his hoarse and grating 
ice; yet it is nat altogether inharmonious, and as his enuncia- 
tion is perfectly distinct, and as it expresses every modification of 
passion and feeling from the most melting tenderness to the 
wildest tempests of rage and horror, the defect may easily be par- 
doned. On some occasions, indeed, it is even an advantage ; 
When it is exalted to its highest key, in the expression of the more 
tumultuous passions, it has a full, yet bruken and piercing tone, 


that thrills to the very hearts of his audience, and fills the soul 
with horror. 





The peculiar circumstances of his life, spent in various exer- 
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RSA 
tions, have combined to render his deportment unusually elegant, pardon 
though his elegance is very different from the general elegance of my per 
the stage. It is less precise, less measured, than that of the suppos: 
Kemble school. He does not appear to be thinking of a thing so then ta 

iy secondary and trifting. The habit of fencing and dancing for being 
; many years has made elegance of action to him a second nature ; departe 
-: and perhaps it would be as difficult for him to be awkward as for near he 
others to be graceful. rence, 
| In addition to these present advantages, Mr. Kean is a very conceals 
young man, being only six-and-twenty years of age; he may, Mantua 
therefore, look forward to the attainment of higher excellence. whateve 
| His understanding will be ripened by the progress of time ; ex- toacqua 
| _ perience will daily point out to his discerning mind fresh im- of the yc 
| provement, and encreasing practice will bring with it encreasing promise 
facility of execution. It is hardly to be presumed, thateany man parture, 
| of common understanding would join in the foolish cry, that he diminish 
; has arrived to a certain point of excellence beyond which he can- with per 
| | not go. His talents, it has been said, are not of that nature ler, the 
| which admit improvement. This is the senscless howl of envy llove as 
and prejudice. There is nothing so bad or so good as not to be yu? WW 
susceptible of melioration ; and he, who has gone thus far, is not Weeping: ? 
likely to stop in his career. The first part of the eagle's flight is Iwill ple 
the most difficult: he rises heavily from the ground, but when ‘anding 
once floating in middle air, he cuts the thinning atmosphere in 0S as th 
easier course, and, with untired wing, soars upward to the beams fe had | 
of day. Ed. tough s 
ty of p 
hastened h 
ROMEO AND JULIET, WW severs 
i ; A NOVEL BY LUIGI DA PORTO. qu nner th 
From which it is plain Shakspeare took the subject of his celebrated Tragedy bouger the 
| of the same name. Orer the ¢ 
| . (Continued from p. 275.) guess fro 
| © God forbid, my dear soul,” replied Romeo, ‘ that in cast fr 'ed, 
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you were to come with me, I should conduct you in any other 
character than as my spouse. But as I am certain that affais 













cannot remain long in this situation, and that a peace must be 
concluded between our relations, by which I shall easily obtain 4 
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pardon from the Sovereign, I think you should remain without 
my person for some days, my soul being for ever with you; and 
supposing things should happen contrary to my design, we shall 
then take some other resolution for our living together.” This 
being concluded between them, after a thousand embraces, each 
departed weeping, the lady begging fervently that he would be as 
near her as possible, and not to go, as he said, to Rome or Flo- 
rence. A few days afterwards, Romeo, who had till then been 
concealed in the convent of Friar Lawrence, set off and reached 
Mantua half dead, having first commissioned his lady's valet, that 
vhatever he might hear concerning him in her house immediately 
toacquaint the friar with it, and faithfully to obey the commands 
of the young lady, if he wished to receive the remainder of his 
promised reward. Many days being elapsed after Romeo's de- 
prture, and the young lady having been always weeping, which 
diminished her uncommon beauty, she was several times asked 
with persuasive expressions by her mother, who tenderly loved 
her, the cause of her grief, saying, ‘‘ My dear daughter, whom . 
llove as much as I do my own life, what grief does of late oppress 
yu? What is the reason you do not cease an instant from 
weeping? If you wish for any thing, intrust it to me alone, and 
Iwill please you in every thing that may be lawful.” Notwith- 
ftanding this, she always received from the young lady weak rea- 
ons as the cause Of her tears. The mother, therefore, suspecting 
he had a wish to be married, which, being concealed either 
trough shame or fear, was the cause of her tears, thinking one 
iy of promoting the happiness of her daughter, while she 
lustened her death, said to her husband, ‘ Mr. Anthony, it is 
hw several days since I saw our child always crying, in such a 
manner that she (as you may easily perceive) appears to be no 
ager the same person: and although I have endeavoured to dis- 
over the.cause of her tears, I cannot get it out of her; nor can 
guess from what it proceeds, unless it be a desire in her of being 
harried, which, as a discreet girl, she, perhaps, does not dare 
0 reveal; for which reason, before she consumes her beauty, I 
hink it would be proper to marry her ; as, at any rate, she has 
ow completed her eighteenth year; and women, after this pe- 


iod, rather lose than improve their beauty. Besides which, they 
Vor. VI. 2X 
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are mot a commodity to be long kept at home ; although I never 
knew our daughter to be otherwise than extremely prudent, | 
know that you have already prepared her portion, let us therefore 
endeavour to get a suitable husband for her.” Mr. Anthony an- 
swered, that it would be proper to marry her, and praised his 
daughter much for pining in secret with such a desire, rather 
than communicate it to him, or to her mother; and began ina 
few days after to treat about her marriage with one of the Counts 
of Lodvene. Being almost on the point of concluding the busi- 
ness, the mother, thinking of giving great pleasure to her daugh- 
ter, said to her, ‘“‘ Rejoice at last, my dear daughter, for in a 
few days you will be honourably married to a great gentleman, 
and so the cause of your-tears will be removed, which, though 
you did not chuse to communicate to me, I, through God's fa- 
vour, have guessed it, and have used my endeavours so success- 
fully with your father, that you shall be satisfied.” At these words 
the beatiful young lady could not restrain her tears, whence the 
mother said to her, ‘‘ Do you think I deceive you? no, before a 
week elapses, you shall become the wife of a handsome young 
man of the house of Lodrone.” The young lady at this discourse 
redoubled, with greater vehemence, her tears; for which reason 
her mother soothingly said to her, ‘‘ Will it not please you then, 
my dear daughter?” To which she replied, ‘“‘ No, indeed mo- 
ther I shall not be pleased with it.” To which the mother added, 
‘«¢ What do you wish then? tell it to me, for I am quite disposed 
to do any thing for you.” The young lady answered, << I wish 
nothing so much as to die.’ To which the old lady (whose name 
was Jane, and who was a wise woman) thought, that her daugh- 
ter was deeply in love; and having answered her, I know not 
what, left her. | 
In the evening, as soon as she saw her husband, she related to 
him what the daughter, weeping, had said to her, which dis- 
pleased him much, and he thought if prudent, before the treaty 
of marriage went any farther, in order to avoid disgrace, to heat 
her opinion upon the subject, and calling’ her to him one day, 
said, ‘‘ Juliet (for this was the name of the young lady) I am on 
the point of nobly marrying you; will you be pleased with it my 
daughter?" To which the young lady, after a short silence, 42 
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swered, ‘* No, father, I shall not be pleased with it.” «* How !” 
said the father, ‘‘ will you then go to a nunnery?” To which 
she replied, ‘Sir, I don’t know;” accompanying these words 
with her tears; to which her father replied, “1 know by this 
that you do not chuse to go there; set therefore vour mind at 
ease, for I mean to marry you to one of the Counts of Lodrone.” 
To which the young lady, crying bitterly, said, ‘‘ This shall ne- 
ver be.” Mr. Anthony then, in a passion, threatened her much, 
if she ever after should dare to contradict him, and if she did not, 
besides this, declare the cause of her weeping ; and not being 
able to get any thing from her but tears, left her with her mother 
exceedingly displeased, without being able to discover his daugh- 
ter’s mind. The young lady had imparted to the servant, who was 
with her father, and was acquainted with her love, named Peter, 
every thing that her mother had said to her, and swore, in his 
presence, that she would rather voluntarily swallow poison than 
ever marry any other, supposing she could do it, but Romeo; 
which Peter, according to his orders, had, by means of the friar, 
communicated to Romeo, who had written to Juliet, by no 
means to consent to such marriage, and, above all, not to reveal 
their love; and that he would certainly find means, in eight or 
ten days to take her away from her father’s house. Mr. Anthony 
ind his lady, not being able, either by threats or persuasion, to 
find out the reason why their daughter would not marry, nor to 
know, by any other means, “with avhom she was in love, and the 
mother having frequently said to her, ‘‘ My sweetest daughter, 
do not cry any more, for we will give you whoever you chuse for 
ahusband, even one of the Montecchi, if you wish it; but I am 
certain that you will not.” To which Juliet making no other re- 
ply but by sighs and tears, they conceived a stronger suspicion, 
and determined to conclude, as soon as possible, her marriage 
with the Count of Lodrone, J 

The young lady, hearing’ this, felt inexpressible grief, and, not 
knowing what to do, wished for death a thousand times a day ; 
yet she determined to acquaint Friar Lawrence with her trouble, 
a he, after Romeo, was the person in whom she most confided, 
and who, as she had heard from her lover, was capable of per- 
forming great things. She therefore one day said to her mother, 
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‘« be not surprized if I do not acquaint you with the cause of my 


tears, as I myself do not know it; and I can only say, that } 
continually feel such a melancholy, that I am weary of my life, 
nor can I guess the reason of it; hence I cannot tell it either to 
you or my father, unless it should proceed from some sin which I 
may have committed, and that Ido not remember; and as my 
last confession was of great use to me, I wish, if you please, to 
go again to confess, in order that in the approaching Easter, 
which is next May, I may receive, as a remedy to my griefs, the 
sacred body of our Saviour.” ‘To which the lady answered, she 
had her consent. Two days afterwards she conducted her to the 
church of Saint Francis, and placed her before Friar Lawrence, 
whom she had before much intreated to find out in her confession 
the cause of her tears. The young lady, as soon as she saw her 
mother at a distance, immediately related, with a sorrowful voice, 
to the friar, all her trouble, and intreated him, through the 
friendship which subsisted between him and Romeo, to assist her 
To which the friar said, ‘‘ My dear 
daughter, what can I do for you in this case, as so much enmity 
subsists between your house and that of your husband?” The 


sorrowful young lady replied, ‘‘ Father, I know you can perform 


in her critical situation. 


great things, and can, if you will, help me out in a thousand 
ways; but, if you are not willing to do me any other good, grant 
I hear that they are making 
preparations for my nuptials in one of my father’s palaces, which 
is at two miles distance from this city, on the road to Mantua; 
there they are to conduct me, that I may not be so bold as to re- 
fuse the hand of the man they have chosen for my spouse, and 
where, as soon as I shall be arrived, he also is to come. Give me 


me at least what I am going to ask. 


as much poison as may be sufficient to free me from so much s0r- 
row, and Romeo, from so much shame: if you deny this, I shall 
with more pain on my part, and grief on his, plunge a dagger 
into my breast.” Friar Lawrence, hearing the state of her mind, 
and thinking how much he was still in Romeo's power, who, 
without doubt, would become his enemy, if he did not find some 
remedy for this, thus said to the young lady: ‘ Listen to me, 
Juliet. I hear confession, as you know, from half the inhabi- 
tants of this city, and enjoy a good reputation with every one; 
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nor is‘there any will or reconciliation made in which I am not 
concerned ; therefore I would not wish to bring on myself any 
disgrace, nor that it should ever be known, for all the gold in the 
world, that I have a hand in this; yet as I love you as well as 
Romeo, I will do what I never did for any one, provided you pro- 
-mise me to keep it always a secret” ‘To which the young lady 
answered, ‘* Father, you may safely give me this poison, for no 
person but myself shall know it.” To which he replied, ‘* I shall 
not give you any poison, my daughter, for it would be too great 
a pity that you, who are so young and so beautiful, should die; 
but, if you have the courage to do what I shall tell vou, J flatter 
myself of conducting you safely into the arms of Romeo. You 
know that the tomb of the Cappelletti, your ancestors, is in our 
cemetry, next to the church. I shall give you some powder, 
which, if you take it, will make you sleep in such a manner for 
tight and twenty hours, more or less, that any man, let him be 
ever so creat a physician, will coftsider you as quite dead; you 
will be, without doubt, thought so, and buried in the tomb, and 
I will come in due time to take you out of it; keep yourself in my 
cell till the time of our convocation, which is held in Mantua, 
and will be soon; and then, disguised in one of our habits, I will 
conduct you thither to-your husband. But tell me, will you not 
be afraid of the corpse of vour cousin Tibaldo, who was lately bu- 
tied there?” The young lady, now quite joyful, said, ‘* Father, 
if], through such means, was sure of going to meet Romeo, I 
would, without fear, even pass through the infernal regions.” 
“Well then,” said he, ‘‘ since you are so disposed, I am willing 
to assist you; but, before we do any thing, it seems to me pro- 
pr, that you should communicate the whole to Romeo in your 
hand writing, that he, in believing you are dead, may not com- 


| Hi mit some desperate act, as I know his inexpressible love for you. 
r Some of our monks, at my command, go frequently to Mantua, 
, Wheré, as you know, he now resides. Endeavour to give me the 
», HM letter soon, and I will send it to him by a faithful messenger.” 
¢ TH Having said this, the good friar (without the aid of whose frater- 
e, 


nity no great enterprize is brought to a happy conclusion), leav- 
ing the young lady in the confessional, went to his cell, and im- 
mediately returned with a small phial full of powder, saying ta 
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ber, ‘* Take this with you, and at three or four o'clock * in the 
night driok it, dissolved in water; about six it will begin to ope- 
rate, and our design will certainly succeed. But do not forget to 
send me the letter you are to write to Romeo, for it is a matter of 
great importance.’ Juliet having taken the powder, joyfully re- 
turned to her mother, to whom she said, ‘* Friar Lawrence, mo- 
ther, is really the best confessor in the world; he has given me 
so much comfort, that I hardly recollect my former sadness,” 
Her mother, rejoicing at hearing of her daughter's content, an- 
swered, ‘‘ It is well, my daughter, we also must comfort these 
poor monks sometimes with our alms; and thus saying, they re- 
turned home. 

Juliet, after this confession, was so joyful, that Mr. Anthony 
and his lady lost all suspicion of her being in love, and imagined, 
that by some strange melancholy mood she had shed so many 
tears; and they would willingly have left her quiet, without any 
farther mention of marrying her; but they had proceeded so far 
in this matter, that they could not retract without blame. The 


Count of Lodrone, therefore, desiring that some one might see 
the young lady, and her mother being rather indisposed, it was 
determined that she should be accompanied by two of her aunts 
to the aforementioned villa of her father, which was at a small 
distance from the city; to which she making no objection, they 


set off for it. Being arrived there, Juliet, thinking that her fa- 
ther had so unexpectedly sent her thither in order to consign her 
into the power of the second intended husband, abour four o'clock 
the same night, calling her chamber-maid, who had heen brought 
up with her, and whom she considered almost as a sister, desired 
her to bring some fresh water, saying, she was thirsty on account 
of her supper; which being brought, she put into it the very effi- 
cacious powder which the friar had given her, and swallowed it 
all. ‘Then, in the presence of the chamber-maid and one of her 
aunts, who had sat up with her, said, ‘* My father shall not cet- 
tainly, if I can help it, marry me against my will.” 


(To be continued.) 


* According to the old custom of reckoning in Italy, é. e. beginning with 
the night, and ending with the evening. 
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Celebrare domestica facta *, 

































' Iy conformity with the intentions which I announced in the 
first leaf of my Sketch-Book, in the last Inquisitor, | commence 
my labours by an unprejudiced critique on the 11th Exhibition of 
Tue Society oF Painters in Oit anp WaTeR Cocours. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 20, P. Rouw, are portraits modelled in 
wax, by the first artist who now practices in this branch of art. 
They possess the usual delicacy of this gentleman’s productions : 
the one representing the infant son of Sir R. Williams, is parti- 
cularly- happy in its delineation of head in which life has but 
newly entered. Of the works of Gosset, the predecessor of this 
line of art, to Mr. Rouw, we can form no compatison, having 
never seen the former geatleman’s productions, In the works of 
the artist before us we have all that art can realize either in 
infancy or adolescence of character. 

No.7 and 8, Hebe and Cleopatra, by Pasterini, are evidently 
of the italian school ; and remind ine of the drawing of Angeleca 
and Hamilton. 

Nos. 9, 91, 155, 220. 226, and 294, by Pugin, of Views of 
Cambridge, are decidedly of that cast of design which brought 
the line of water-colours of this country inio such proud and en- 
viable distinction. Mr. P. unites to truth of delineation, great 
picturesque eflect—no praise of mine can ad:! to his reputation. 

No. 10, Portrait of Leigh Hunt, Esq., by Robertson, is a fine 
Miviaiure portrait of Mr, Examiner. 

Nos. 15 and 21, portrait of a young nobleman; portrait of 
lady Herbert, her son and sister ; by Pyne. I rejoice on behold- 
ing once more at this exhibition the works of this gentleman. 
There is a truth’and nature about these portraits highly pleasing 
here is no attempt at trick, novelty, or 





but they are simply 
Waat they are intended to be, correct resemblances of human 
life, pourtrayed without affectation of attitude, or. an attempt at 


* To celebrate actions done at Home. 
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a theatrical air, which leaves us no doubt but what they are exact 
resemblances of their original forms. Mr. Pyne is an artist of 
great merit. I much regret, for the sake of the public, that so 
many of his works are hid in the private collections of unostenta- 
tious amateurs, or hid by the modest artist himself, in his porte 
feuille. 

No. 18, a portrait of Miss O'Neill, as Belvidera, by Devss, 
This is a picture that wil! probably, in some measure, affect the 
candidates for ayj:lause in water-colours, as it is so grand an object 
for the eye to rest on, and which must necessarily make the spec- 
tator feel as if all snialler attempts at perfectability were here im- 
pertinent. Mr. D. has been peculiarly happy in this production: 
here is a head, an arm, that would not disgrace Vandyke; there 
is nothing so violent as to disturb the whole repose, and whether 
you regard it as a mere picture, or as an excellent likeness ; it gives 
you the portraiture of a tender and susceptable female, in whose 
brain the dreadful idea breaks of— 

“«* I’m sacrificed—I'm sold—betray'd to shame,"’ &c. 

Nos. 19, 28, ’and 206, Holmes. Every one must regret the 
absence of those pictures of familiar life which used to decorate 
the walls of this Exhibition by this artist. He has this year given 
us only two miniatures of infant life, and one large picture of 
Conderilla. From the very-happy feeling, and the success which 
Mr. H. shewed in his designs from familiar life, we fear he has 
only left it from the appeals which portrait painting makes to the 
vain, and which holds out more encouragement to him as well 
as many others in the same vineyard; and has tempted him to 
leave the higher department of his art. 

Nos. 29, 35, 36, 37, 44, 47, and 150, by H. Corbauld, are 
subjects from Walter Scott and Lord Byron, &c. These pictures 
are in the usual style of this artist, and may be certainly termed, 
clever productions. 

Nos, 40, 62, 73, 93, 106, 114, 231, 240, 2975 303, 319, 326, 
328, 329, 338, and 339, by Mackenzie. ‘The names of Pugin and 
Mackenzie, as architectural draughtsmen, will live in posterity ; 
and the above pictures will add to their celebrity, as long, pro- 
bably, as the originals from which the subjects are drawn, will 
present a vestage of their present shape. 
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Nos 50, 57, and 172, by Cooper, (in wil). The Unwelcome 
Guest, and a Group of Terriers, is in the artists best style. There 
is a firmness of penilling, .and a truth about them, which marks 
them in no ordinary scale of talent; and Mr. Cooper has pro- 
duced two pictures highly honourable to his ab.lities. The ani- 
mals are strongly marked with other peculiar characteristics, and 


are not merely quadrupedal portraits of any dog or cat, such as are 
made by Nature's journeymen. 
by this artist. 

No. 60. 


The Banditti is a novel attempt 


A group of Game, and sporting Dogs, in oil, by H. 
B. Chalon, mark an annual improvement in this artist every time 
beexhibits. The feathery down on the partridges is inimitable. 

No. 64 and 163, by Stephanoff The examination of Don 
Quixote’s library, and Robert Duke of Normandy, are well de- 
signed; but there is a crudeness and rawness of colouring which 
does not at all suit my apprehensions of a good picture. 

Nos. 38, 43, 46, 67, 107, 115, 147, 209, 217, 213, 246, 259, 
291, 291, 295, 304, 332, and 345, by Christall, are in this artists 
best style. ‘* His Shepherds reposing on the side of a Mountain,” 
und its companion, are fine classical pictures. This artist is one 


of those to whom the profession of water-colours owe all which 
makes it estimable. 






















No. 63, 69, 70, 71, 77, 81, 8%, 96, 111, 126, 183, 225, 236, 
M1, 253, and 347, by John Varley. This gentleman, the Claude 
of water-colour painting, produces pictures that make so strong 
an appeal to your feelings, that t6 attempt to discriminate them 
would be a useless task ; he takes nature in her calmest mood, 
ad places befure you scenes in which she most delightfully ne- 
poses, and imparts a sereness to your heart be it ever so turbulent. 
His richness of fotiage of Tintern Abbey ; the transparency of his 
water in the Lake of Killarney, foreign views, &c. are in all that 
feeling which genius can only conceive or ability execute. 

No. 75. Model of a monument to the memory of Mary Anne 
Johnes, at Hafod, by Chantry. Mr. Chantry rauks so high iv 
this country as a sculptor that his name is a passport and autho- 
nty for almost human perfection ; and the group betore us, al- 
though of a domestic kind, betrays that degree of sublimity, 


Which the awful subject demands. The body of Miss J. is laying 
Vou. VI. 2y¥ 
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in the last efforts of life upon a repose ; she appears to have just 





























—_— 
caught the last glimpse of an affectionate parent, whose hands back-; 
under her head appears to be smoothing the passage to eternity, he pos 
while her mother at her knees seems hiding the tears which maternal will ac 
anguish causes to gush from her eyes, at the side of the deceased, Nos 
are implements of the arts and sciences indicative of the many deline: 
accomplishments of “‘ a father’s fond hope.” ‘The whole is a forcible life cay 
appeal to our sensibility, and would awaken in the hardest heart Nos. 
feelings of pity for parental suffering. | dently 

Nos. 89, 100, 104, 105, 110, 112, 119, 124, 125, 181, 132, Nature 
149, 156, 158, 169, 250, 274, 281, 805, 311, and 312, land- water-< 
scapes, by Robson, inform us that this gentleman's industry, leaving 
great as it is, has barely kept pace with his improvement. We lion, t 
have no hesitation in saying, that, next to John Varley, he has No. ; 
strong claims to preference over his cotemporary landscape-pain- subject: 
ters, scarcely excepting Glover, whose works are certainly ofa hecessa: 
more grand and sublime composition. each m: 

Nos. 118, 235, 265, 269, 286, 298, 315, and 351, Hills, pos- the sam 
sess this artists usual truth of landscape colouring. His drawing and I st 
from his model of a stag, expresses a full knowledge of the detail of fended 
this animal; indeed the delineation of the stag appears to be this It is | 
gentleman's peculiar property :—no artist ever attempting similar pages of 
subjects, I mean where the anatomy of the beast is so correctly future e: 





understood throughout the different breed. His stag taking the 
soil, is a grand subject, and particularly the fore-ground, which 
is occupied by the. animal in the water. The rays of light which 
slightly break the mountain, gives an airy and silvery hue to this 
part of the picture highly interesting, and counterbalance all the 
defects of the horses coming in at the death. 

123. Walnut-gathering, at Petersham, in Surry; Havell. This 
is one of those kind of pictures which seems to say, ‘* well, what 
do you think of me ;"’ and as we are often confounded by some 
pert address which we do not expect, so I found myself un- 
prepared at a first view to give my opinion. I should not be 











much surprised if the artist, painted this picture in a freak, for 
it is in oil, under an idea of astonishing the natives, truly he has 
not missed his aim. There is a glitter and finery, which, to my 
optics, never appeared in any Nature which my eyes beheld. The 
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back-ground does infinite credit to Mr. Havell’s talents, of which 
he possesses nu mean share; but I much doubt if this picture 
will add to his at present otherwise well-earned reputation. 

Nos. 49, 56, 108, 116, 122, 144, and 152, Linnell. Correct 
delineations of Nature—all that the lovers of landscape and pastoral 
life can wish to behold, | 

Nos. 239, 242, 278, 288, 307, and 324, by Clennell—are evi- 
dently studies, produced by an attentive perusal of the book of 
Nature ; and such works as these have no doubt raised the art of 
water-colour painting to the height it maintains among us; 
leaving the artist little more to expect from the stimulus of exer- 
tion, than the fair remuneration of his abilities: 

No. 323, Hop-picking, by Uwins. This gentleman produces 
subjects so much in the style of Christall, as to make it sometimes 
necessary to refer to our Catalogue to discriminate the works of 
ach master. The same breadth of shadow distinguishes each ; 
the same choice of subject, rural life, seem to strike either artist ; 
and I should hope that men of such great talent would not feel 
ofended when I say, that truly I know not whose works I prefer. 

It is now high time that I think of intruding no longer on the 
pages of the Inquisitor ; I therefore take my leave, reserving my 





































future exertions for the Exhibition of Somerset House. 
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; THE CYNIC, 

o Or, a Visit to the Metropolis. 

he LETTER III. 

his ‘¢ The stingings of a heart the world hath stung.” —Byron. 

hat tees 

ome ~=THe wise people of this town, Philip, have found out that I 
un- 4m ill-natured—they are wrong in their terms—ill-humoured, if 
t be they please, not ill-natured; but thus it is that the multitude 
, for chatter, without thought, and without any distinct idea of the 
e has iim terms they employ—‘* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo’’—mind, I 
‘0 my 


we the word ‘‘ vulgus” in a very extended sense. 


It was my intention to have given you an account of old Mr. 
Sourby, but I have so many minor affairs to despatch first, that I 
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shall not arrive at that point for three letters to come, and as my 
postman travels but slowly, the history is still far distant. Expect 
it therefore with impatience, for it will be a great treat, provided 
you have taste enough to relish it. 

It was my misfortune yesterday to attend the lecture of a very 
great and very fashionable philosopher. He harangued with great 
fluency on what he was pleased to term the perfectibility of human 
nature. His audience seemed fully satisfied of the facts he ad- 
vanced :—the ladies simpered, drew up their necks, and looked 
about them with an indescribable air of pleasure. I observed one 
lady in particular, who wore upon her head a tower of ribbons ; 
she nodded very graciously, and I believe unconsciously, towards 
the lecturer; every ribbon on her bonnet, every flounce upon her 
gown seemed to say—‘‘ Aye, ave, you are right, proceed.” As 
to the men, their stupid faces looked more stupidly than ever, 
Some stared with open mouths, as if they thought words were 
like physic, to be swallowed ; others, very grave gentlemen | 

assure you, exerted themselves to the utmost to look wise. Have 
you ever seen a donkey smitten by a sudden terror, with his ears 
erect, his eyes enlarged, and his mouth prepared for a most tre- 
mendous braying ?—only call this to your mind, and you have the 
likeness of these worthy elders correct to a letter.—For me, Phi- 
lip, who despise theory, and judge from facts, I was contented 
to smile in silence. And now I will give you the result of one 
day’s observation as a comment upon the lecture. 

The encomiums pronounced by the professor on the humanity 


of man were fresh in my memory, when my ears were saluted with 


the exclamation of—‘‘ Pray remember the poor debtor,” and my 
sight was shocked by the appearance of an old man in tattered 
garments, with a face pinched together by hunger, and sunk 
eyes, in which the last beam of life was almost extinguished. 
The day was cold, and as the wind whistled through the bars of 
the prison, the poor old man drew his tatters about him more 
closely, and sighed as if his heart would break. Now here, 
Philip, is a threefold instance of our humanity ; and I should 
much like to know which is the greater culprit—he who framed 
the law; he who acted upon it; or he who, with all the com- 
forts of opulence, failed to relieve the victim of it ?: Imprisoning 
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this poor wretch might gratify his creditor's spleen, but was very 
little likely to satisfy his demands. But the man deserved it—he 
has been guilty of eating, drinking, and sleeping, without having 
any thing to offer as an equivalent to his fellow creatures for these 
very valuable privileges. It is, indeed, rather an awkward thing 
for the greater part of mankind, that they are born in a world, 
the good things of which are completely occupied ; the air, in- 


deed, they are allowed to breathe, for nobody can lock that up from 


him; and, if they could, would not be gainers by it; but the 
water and land are occupied to their entire exclusion, It is in vain 
theycall out for what is their inheritance; the possessors of the good 
things herd together, and by way of security, dole out a small 
portion to their neighbours, that they may assist in defending 
their acquisitions; just as a good housewife keeps a cat in pay 
to preserve her pantry from the mice. 

I bad not proceeded more than three yards from the prison, 
when I was met by a dog, running at fall speed, with a tin kettle 
fastened to his tail, a troop of ragged boys, some not more than 
six, and some more than sixteen years old, followed at no great 
distance shouting loudiy, and infinitely delighted with the exer- 
tions of their four footed friend, who by no means participated in 
their pleasure. This was the second lesson of humanity. But 
why should I go through the disgusting detail? J am sick of hu- 
man nature. But hark! what noise is that? Oh, it is the re- 
cruiting serjeant. Heaven be* praised! war! war! again. Of 
all the sports of humanity this is the most delightful. Blindman’s 
buff, or puss in the corner, are nothing to it. Only imagine eighty 
thousand fools, some dressed in red jackets, and some in blue, 
some on horseback, :nd some on foot; but all as fine as so many 
peacocks. The drums sound, the fifes play, and off they march 
ta meet eighty thousand other men, as foolish and as fine as them- 
selves, Now then the question is, who shall run first; this each 
party is inclined to do, but neither party will do, because of that 
invisible quality called honour. No, they prefer receiving an 
ounce of lead in their brains, or fifteen inches of cold steel in their 
stomach. Those, who are lucky enough toescape, earn about six- 
reanyworth of ribbon, which either in Paris or in Londonsmight 
be bought at any milliners-with half the trouble. 
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For my part, I consider war as a very useful thing, inasmuch 
as it sends some scores of ideots to their graves, who might other- 
wise have lived for years. In fact, I look upon it as an admirable 
way of keeping under excessive population ; the only objection to 
the plan is the expence; this is a great defect, but there appears 
no remedy for it. The scheme is notwithstanding excellent; and 
again I say, bless the perfection of our nature. 

I continued to meditate so long after dinner upon the amiable 
qualities of mankind, that I had almost slipped the hour ap- 
pointed for the meeting of our club. I was fain to lose my tea 
and butter at the place of rendezvous, and with all my speed did 
but just save my shilling, the established forfeit for defaulters, 
Before I go on any farther, it will be as well to make you ac- 
quainted with the principal members that compose this club. 

The honourable Mr. Modish is the president ; on the mothers 
side his family has much noble blood, but it is said that her lady- 
ship conceived a passion for a naval officer, and by that admira- 
tion, sullied the purity of the blood of the Modishes. ‘The young 


gentleman is looked up to by the fashionable world as its most 
brilliant ornament; he can walk ten miles in ten hours, is com- - 
pletely master of the language, vulgarly called Slang, is a very 
accomplished bruiser, and can drive four in hand with as much 
skill as the most accomplished driver or Jehu of the day. 


Mr. James Atall is our vice-president, and although very diffe- 
rent in his pursuits and inclinations from his honourable friend, 
is, beyond doubt,. worthy of his situation. He is a great favou- 
rite with the ladies, and is a fit rival for the Grand Turk; the 
names of the frail fair ones he has subdued are all posted in a fo- 
lio ledger, which I understand has but a few blank pages left. 
He himself says that he is a second Alexander, and will soon have 
to weep because there are no more worlds left for him to conquer. 
I think before that happens he will be butted to death by some of 
the horns he himself has planted. . 

The third of our worthies is the Rev. Dr. Preachwell; no man 
ever took so much pains to be ridiculous ; his love for fashion is 80 
' vehement, that he apes vices most foreign to his disposition, ra- 
ther than not be in the fashion. He thinks as much of a new 
coat as a child does of gilt gingerbread, and would think it a less 
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' crime to violate the ten commandments, than to be seen in a pair 


of ill-made boots. His face is a mask, that is ch9nged to suit the 
time and season ; there is the careless look of indifference for the 
burial scarf, and the smile for the wedding favour; the cocked- 
hat for the opera, and the starched band for the pulpit; yet, 
with all, he has a good heart and a sound understanding. 

I shall introduce you to the other characters in my next letter; 
in the mean time IJ shall favour you with the club-rules, as a spe- 
cimen of our pursuits and inclinations. 

Rules and Regulations to be observed by the Fashionable Club. 

Rule I. No gentleman to be admitted as a member unless he be 
duly qualified according to the principles specified in this regulation. 
The candidates must have at the least twelve suits of clothes, 
strictly cut out and manufactured according to fashionable rule. 
He must bring a certificate, signed by eight ladies of town repute, 
in favour of his gallantry; or, in lieu of such certificate, he must 
satisfactorily prove two cases of seduction, or one of compound 
gallantry, vulgarly called adultery. He must shew a certificate of 
attendance at the Five’s Court, or, failing that, must bring un- 
deniable proof of his having been engaged in other fashionable oc- 
cupations, such as gambling, driving, fortune-hunting, or 
waltzing, which latter acquirement shall render a candidate eligi- 
ble, in the absence of all other qualifications. He must give sa- 
tisfactory proof of not having been guilty of so mechanical a trick 
as paying a taylors bill for five years preceding the ballot for his 
election.—N. B. This may be dispensed with provided he wears 
stays. And finally he must be perfectly acquainted with fashion- 
able language. 

Rule I. Any member who shall be found drunk before the se- 
cond bottle, shall, at the next meeting, be condemned in a dozen 
of claret; the said claret to be drank by the company, free of all 
expences. 

Rule III. Any member, who shall be convicted of eating twice 
of pie, or letting any dish pass by him untasted, or walking on 
the wrong side of Bond Street, or wearing in the morning breeches 
of any description, always saving and excepting leather, or of- 


fending in any. way against bienseance, to be immediately ejected 
from this society. . 
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Rule IV. A member who shall be guilty of so flagrant a viola. 
tion of decorum as alluding to what is called learning, to be ip. 
continently fined in a bumper of brandy. 

Rule V. Every member will be expected to vent ten puns at 
the least at every meeting —N. B. The waiter has orders to in- 
struct those new members who may be defigient in that art, upon 
their paying the usual entrance fee—a bottle. 

. Rule VI. Any member who can be proved to have been sober 
for the space of one month together, to be fined at the discretion 
of the society.—Gout may be pleaded in excuse. 

Rule VII. All the members will be expected to attend the first 
night of every new play to assist in their damnation. 

Rule IX. Each member Shall, in turn, provide some friend as 
a butt for the wit of the society. . . 

Rule X. Each member shall be initiated in the mysteries of the 
female toilette; and to that end shall study at least one hour every 
day in the rooms of any milliner of fashion. 

Such, my dear Philip, are the rules of ‘this establishment. If 
no other game cross my path, I shall give you a farther account 
of the worshipful fashionables in my next. As to the old Mr. 
Sourby, I. shall not forget him: but his character is a feast of 
itself. K. R. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER, 
AUTHOR OF THE ROBBERS, DON cARLos, &e. 


(Continued from p. 181.) 

Ir was not, however, in the power of academic rules to bind 
down the genius of Schiller. In vain they took from him his for- 
bidden books, in vain they employed all the strictness of military 
regulations; the bent of his early genius was not to be changed 
by any effort. . | 

Amidst these struggles Schiller composed his play of the Rob- 
bers, which was now for the first time represented on the stage at 
Manheim. In vain he asked permission of the Directors to go to 
Manheim ; this was positively refused, although the object of the 
journey was, to them at least, asecret. Eagerness to see the re- 
presentation of his play made him deaf to their refusal, and the 
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remonstrances that accompamied it; he set off without permission, 
and returned to Stuttgard without his absence being noticed. 

The play met with the most unbounded success; it burst 
upon Germany with a blaze of light, that was of course 
more strongly visible from the darkness that preceded it. 
Before the appearance of the Robbers nothing that even 
approached to mediocrity had been knawn upon the German 
stage; their pieces were either translated from the French, or 
formed after the French model, a model absolutely bad, because 
it substitutes art in the place of nature, and by fettering genius, 
circumscribes the sphere of its agency. The characters of that 
stage were so strictly decorous, so tightly laced, that they seemed 
to be without passions. But the characters of Schiller were 
stamped in a very different mould; all the dark terrible energies 
of the human heart were pourtrayed in their collected might. 
Though no passion, individually considered, was exagyerated, 
yet each character in the whole was unnatural, from the exceeding 
combination of evil feeling and violent emotions; there was no 
repose, no shade in the picture; still the work was the work of a 
great mind ; it had all the racineness of a soil untilled; the very 
luxuriance of it naturally engendered weeds. 

While the learned of Germany were employed in criticizing and 
admiring this noble work, the Directors of the Academy by no 
means viewed it with the same enthusiasm ; the offence of play- 
writing was tenfold augmented by the doctrines in the Robbers ; 
these they considered as subversive of all good government. 
Schiller found his danger, and fled from the Academy, not as it 
has been said, entirely destitute; he had his beloved library, and 
four hundred florins in gold. By night he reached the frontiers, 
and passed it in the house of a clergyman, his father’s friend. 

Upon Schiller’s arrival at Manheim he was well received, and 
found himself in a friendly circle, gained to him by his success as 
writer, At first he was inclined to tread the stage as an actor, 
but from this he was very judiciously dissuaded. 

On the 17th of January, 1784, his: Fiesco was produced on the 
Manheim stage, and was received with general approbation. 
This piece is different in its very essence from the Robbers, and 


notwithstanding its success, is not suited to the stage: there is 
Vox. VI, 22 
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too much of abstract passion in it; each character is, in fact, the 
representative of some one particular passion, carefully and phi. 
losophically refined ; and of course the whole is unnatural. 

For some time he lived at Manheim happy and contented. At 
length he grew weary of this place, and successively took up his 
abode at Maintz, Strassburg, Weimar, Frankfort on the Main, 
Meiningen, and Dresden. In this latter town he began to com- 
pose Don Carlos, the history of which labour must be interestiag 
‘to those who delight in the study of the human mind. I shall 
give it in his own words.—‘‘ It is possible that I may have raised 
in the first acts expectations which are not fulfilled in the last. 
Perhaps my own declarations on this subject may have marked 
out a point of view, in which it can no longer be considered. 
During the time that I laboured at this piece, which from 
many interruptions was rather long, much of my own dis- 
position was changed. Of course this werk participated in the 
different vicissitudes in my mode ‘of thinking and feeling. New 
ideas, that sprung up in the mean time, expelled the earlier; 
C4rlos himself was lowered in my idea, and perhaps for no other 
reason than that I had now grown so mueh older than the charac- 
ter; and, vice versa, the Marquis Posa had taken his place. "—Fan- 
_ciful as the idea of Schiller may seem at first sight, it yet seems to 
be founded on just principles; and the fact of their being such 
an amazing difference of thought and feeling between the first 
and latter parts of the play is thus rationally accounted for. 

(To be continued. J 








SINGULAR GRATITUDE AND GENEROSITY OF SENTIMENTS 
BETWEEN TWO ARABIAN LORDS. 

Aut-Ipw-Assas, favourite of the Caliph Mamoun *, and lieute- 
nant of the police in the reign of that prince, relates, in these 
terms, a story that happened to himself. 

«© 1 was one evening with the Caliph, when a man, bound 
hand and foot was brought in. Mamoun ordered me to keep 4 
strict eye over the prisoner, and to bring him the next day. The 


® Son of the celebrated Haroun Alraschid. 
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Caliph seemed greatly irritated ; and the fear of exposing myself 
to his resentment induced me to confine the prisoner in my 
haram, as the most secure place in my house. I asked him what 
country he was of; he said Damascus ; and that his habitation 
was in the quarter of the great Mosque. ‘ May Heaven,’ cried I, 
‘shower down the choicest of its blessings upon the City of 
Damascus, and particularly upon the quarter where you resided !' 
He was solicitous to know the motive that so much interested me 
for that district. ‘ It is,’ said I, ‘ that 1 owe my life to a man 
that lived there. ‘Those words excited his curiosity, and he con- 
jured me to gratify it. ‘It is many]years since,’ continued I, 
‘that the Caliph, dissatisfied with the Viceroy of Damascus, de- 
posed him. I accompanied the person whom the Prince had ap- 
pointed his successsor ; and, at the instant we were taking pos- 
session Of the governor's palace, a quarrel broke out between the 
new and the old governor; the latter had posted soldiers, who 
assaulted us; I escaped out of a window, and finding myself pur- 
sued by other assassins, took shelter in your quarter. I observed 
a palace open, and seeing the master at the door, supplicated 
him to save my life. He immediately’ conducted me into the 
apartments of the women, where I continued a month in peace 
and plenty, My host came one day to inform me, that a caravan 
was setting out for Bagdad; and that, if 1 wished to return to 
my own home, I could not avail myself of a more favourable op- 
portunity. Shame held my tongue, and I had not courage to 
confess my poverty: I had no money, and for want of that should 
be obliged to follow the caravan on foot. But how great was my 
surprise, when, on the day of departure, a very fine horse was 
brought, a mule loaded with all sorts of provisions, and a black 
slave to attend me on the road. My generous host presented me 
at the same time with a purse of gold, and conducted me himself 
to the caravan, where he recommended me to several of the fami- 
lies, who were his friends. These are the kindnesses I received 
in your city, and they render it se dear to me: all my concern is, 
that I have not hitherto been able to discover my generous bene- 
factor. I should die content, could I find an opportunity of tes- 
tifving my gratitude.’ 

‘“* «Your wishes are accomplished,’ cried my prisoner in trans- 
port, ‘ I am he that received: you in my palace. Do you not re- 
member me?” The time that had elapsed since that event, and 
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the grief into which he was sunk, had greatly altered his face ; 
but, on a more close examination, I easily recollected him ; and 
some circumstances he brought to my mind left not the least 
room to doubt but that the prisoner, who was then in danger of 
losing his life, was the very person who so generously saved mine, 
I embraced him with tears in my eyes, took off his chains, and 
asked him by what fatality he had incurred the Caliph’s displea- 
sure. ' 

«¢ «Some contemptible enemies,’ he replied, ‘ have found’ 
means to asperse me unjustly to Mamoun. J was hurried away 
from Damascus, and cruelly even denied the consolation of em- 
bracing my wife and children. I know not what fate attends me; 
but as I have reason to apprehend my death is determined, I re- 
quest you to acquaint them with my misfortunes. ‘ No,’ said I to 
him, ‘ you shall not die; I dare give you that assurance; you 
shall be restored to your family; be at liberty from this moment. 
I presently provided some pieces of the richest gold stuffs of Bag- 
dad, and begged him to present them to his wife: ‘ Depart in- 
mediately,’ added I, presenting him with a purse of a thousand 
sequins; ‘ haste to join those precious pledges of your affection 
which you left at Damascus ; let the indignation of the Caliph fall 
on me, I dread it not, if I am happy enough -to preserve you.’ 
‘ What a proposal do you make me !’ answered my prisoner. ‘ And 
can you think me capable of accepting it? What! shall I to avoid 
death, sacrifice that life which I formerly saved ? Endeavour to 
convince the Caliph of my innocence ; that is the only proof | 
will admit of your gratitude. If you cannot undeceive him, | will 
go myself and offer him my head ; let him dispose of my life at his 
pleasure, provided yours be safe.’ 

*¢ | again entreated him to escape, but he continued inflexible. 
I did not fail to present myself the next morning before Mamoun. 
The Prince was dressed in a crimson-coloured mantle, the symbol 
of his anger. As soon as he saw me, he enquired where my pri- 
soner was; and at the same instant commanded the executioner 
to attend. ‘ My Lord,’ said I, throwing myself at his feet; 
‘ something very extraordinary has happened with regard to the 
person you yesterday committed to my custody. Will your Ma- 
jesty permit me to explain it?’ These words threw him into a 
passion. ‘I swear,’ said he, ‘ by the soul of my ancestors, that 
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thy head shall pay the forfeit of thy trust, if thou hast suffered 
thy prisoner to escape.’ ‘ Both my life and his are at his Majesty's 
disposal: vouchsafe to hear me.’ 

‘© « Speak,’ said he. I then related to the Prince in what man- 
ner that man had saved my life at Damascus ; that, desirous to 
discharge the obligation I lay under to,him, I had offered him his \ 
liberty ; but that he had refused it from the fear of exposing me 
todeath. ‘ My Lord,’ added I, ‘he is not guilty: a man of such 
generous sentiments cannot be so. Some base detractors have 
calumniated him to you; and he is become the unfortunate vic- 
tim of their hatred and envy,’ The Caliph appeared affected ; . 
and having naturally a greatness of soul, could not help admiring 
the conduct of my friend. ‘I pardon him,’ said Mamoun, ‘ on 
your account: go, carry him this good news, and bring him be- 
fore me.’ I threw myself at his feet, kissed them, and made my 
acknowledgments in the strongest terms my gratitude could sug- 








gest. I then conducted my prisoner into the Caliph’s presence. 
The Monarch ordered him to be clothed with a robe of honour, 
presented him with ten horses, tea mules, and ten camels, out of 
his own stables ; to all which favours he had a purse of ten thou- 
sand sequins for the expences of his journey ; and gave him a let- 
ter of recommendation to the Governor of Damascus,” 
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(Continued from p. 269.) 


«’Tis he,” said Alfieri, in a half murmur—*‘ that voice can 
never be mistaken.” 

The object of his words darted a significant look at Julietta ; 
every feature. seemed to say—‘ this is your fault ;” but Vimondi 
quickly relieved all parties from embarrassment by introducing 
them to each other. A few minutes joined them in general con- 
versation, which was interrupted by the call to dancing. 

Swiftly flew the midnight hours in the bustle of gaiety—The 
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grey twilight of morning peeped through the windows, and gave 
a pale blueish tinge to the blaze of the tapers. Alfieri and Julietta 
reclined against an open window, remote from the dancers, both 
wishing, yet both fearing to enter upon the subject of their 
thoughts. The ardour of Alfieri’s mind at length overcame the 
timidity occasioned. by love. 

“‘ Signora,” said he, ‘‘ will you forgive me if I speak to you 
with frankness >—~ 

Julietta smiled—‘‘ Certainly.” 

**T am but little skilled in the formalities of politeness, and if 
1 were, I could not indulge in them now, they arise from a 
mind at ease—mine, alas! is—is the victim of a hopeless passion.” 

«* And you have chosen me for your confidante” — 

** Yes—for you are the object.” 

‘* Nay, now Signor you speak in jest.” 

‘« No, on my life—I speak in the very earnestness of burning 
passion ‘”’ . 

‘‘Oh,” said Julietta, laughing, “1 admire your gallantry, 
but”—added she, in a tane between seriousness and jest, ‘the 
knights of old deserved the female heart, and, ere they gained the 
love of ladies, fought for them, bled for them, and thought years 
of service well repaid by the favour of a smile.” 

The smile that played upon Julietta’s cheek ill accorded with 
the earnestness of her voice. Alfieri heeded it not ; but protested 
his zeal for her in the common mode of enamoured striplings. 
Julietta replied in a more serious tone— 

“* Actions, not words, Signor, are the test of truth.” 

«« Put me to the trial.” 








’ 


‘* What! would you go to battle ere you know the cause ?' 

«© Lady, I have already said I am a soldier, and but indiffer- 
ently skilled in the forms of fashion; nor can I now tell whether 
your words are serious, or the mere common-place of polite- 
ness.” , 

“< Oh, serious, very serious, said Julietta, laughing. 

‘If so, though your manner contradicts your words, and for 
bids me to believe it, my life is at your command.” 

At this moment the Count Pianca came up to the window, and 
began to chide them for leaving the dance. Something too he 
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murmured in Julietta’s ear, but Alfieri could only guess the im- 
port from his gestures, and the subsequent conduct of his be- 
loved. She changed colour, and requested Alfieri again to lead 
her to the ball room. | 

One brief hour passed, and the light of the morning sun burst 
upon them in all its splendour. This was the signal for depar- 
ture; the assembly broke up, and each one retired to refresh him- - 
self by sleep for the excesses of the following night.—Not so Al- 
feri—his harrassed mind forbade all thought of sleep, and he tried 
to compose himself by walking. Yet this did but serve to increase 
the tumult of his mind; he could not avoid reflection, and re- 
fection was painful, for it gave a deeper shade of mystery to 
doubt. The more he thought, the more he was puzzled to ac- 
count for what had passed ; it seemed sufficiently clear that there 
was some connection in the late events, but of what nature, or to 
what extent, it was impossible to guess. That Count Pianca was 
the leader of the Masks in the cavern was certain—his voice proved 
it—that they wished to implicate him in some design was also 
certain—Julietta’s hints spoke too strongly to be mistaken. On 
the other hand, the first meeting was certainly accidental. What 
was he to think? The event alone could teach him. 

Tormented with doubt he returned, and was surprized by find- 
ing on his table a written invitation from Count Pianca for break- 
fst the following morning. So speedy an invitation not a little 
astonished him; he however hastened to send back his aeceptance 
of the kindness proposed. 
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At an early hour the next morning he repaired to the Pianca 
Palace. The Count was already up, and waiting in the breakfast 
room to receive him. His manners were more mild and courteous 
than on the night of the ball, but they.were no less dignified ; 
and his tone was equally impressive. After the first salutations 
were over, they sat down to breakfast, and Alfreri now began to 
feel, if possible, more strongly than before, that his host was no 
common man. The brilliance of his conversation went far beyond 
allhe had ever heard; his thoughts were profound, his speech 
brief, eloquent, and impressive. 

Thus passed the time, until the repast was concluded, when 
Alfieri rose to take his leave. The Count stopped him, saying, 
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«« Not yet, my friend,—I have something of importance to say to 
you, which most materially concerns both my interest and your 
own.” 

Alfieri bowed in token of attention, and seated himself. The 
Count proceeded— 

«« It appears you are attached to my niece Julietta: am I right? 
The question, I admit, is abrupt, but circumstances require it 
should be answered.” 

“« To gain her affection would be the highest gratification of 
my heart.” 

‘«¢ That, I believe you have gained already, but something more 
is requisite to gain her hand.” : 

«« If it be within my power” 

««I do not waste my time in planning impossibilities. Hear 
me :—You are young, rich, noble—great qualifications in the 
eyes of mankind in general. I also am not ignorant of their va- 
lue, but I do not rate them quite so highly; with ine, something 
more is requisite. I would have the nobility of the mind as well 
as the nobility of birth; the riches of the heart as well as the 
world. Woman relies on man for protection and support: are 
you adequate to the task? Were she wronged, would you avenge 
her? She gives you all in marriage; her heart, her mind, her 
body! Would you then risque all for her?” 

«© All! aye, to the very blood that kindles ia my heart.” , 

‘* Then meét me to-night at the southern extremity of the city. 
Till then, farewell.” 

«* At night,” replied Alfieri—** but the hour?” 

«© Eleven—farewell.” 

Tortured by hope and curiosity, Alfieri was incapable of rest; 
he again wandered about the streets, reflecting upon the strange 
conduct of the Count, so little consistent with his apparent un- 
derstanding. He was unable to perceive the net that was thrown 
over him; the links were so fine, so skilfully fashioned, that they 
eluded his keenest enquiry. 


The night, so much and so anxiously expected, at length came. 
He lost not a moment, curiosity urged him .n; and long ere the 
clock had struck the appointed hvur, he was at the place of meet- 
ing. The chimes of a neighbouring convent told him‘ that his 
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impatience had led him to the spot an hour before the time; the 

night too was lowery; the blast whistled shrilly amongst the trees; 
huge masses of dark clouds had gathered round the moon; and 
the darkened water beat heavily on its banks. Still his impatience 
would not suffer him to return home; besides, he feared that the 
Count might return in his absence, and not finding him, attribute 
his absence to design. : 

“This is strange,” said Alfieri, half aloud, ‘this is very 
strange! What, if after all, the Count should only be sporting 
with my credulity. Yet that cannot be. Hark! the clock strikes 
—Eleven! and yet he is not here.” 

“He is here!” exclaimed a voice, in the deep tones of which he 
recognized the Count. ‘‘ Come, it is the time—follow me.” 

Alfieri was about to reply, but his conductor waved silence with 
hishand, and motioned him to follow. 

For more than an hour they continued to travel onward, 
through woods and over hills, through intricate windings, some- 
times to the right and sometimes to the left, but always in so un- 
usual and so meandering a course, that it was impossible for him 
even to guess in what part of the country he was. Sometimes, 
indeed, he imagined that their course was only circuitous, and 
was used to bewilder him: the event proved he was not altogether 
wrong in his conjectures. 

They were now ina little grove of aromatic shrubs, when the 
Count turned round, and desired his companion to pause. As he 
spoke, his voice was even deeper and more earnest than usual. 

‘¢ Before we proceed farther, it is right you should know, in 
part, the object of our travel, for hereafter it will not be in your 
power to return.” 

“Tam all attention, yet without hearing, I can rely implicitly 
upon your honour.’ 

“ Perhaps so; but though I ask much, I do not ask that.— 
Listen :—There is a society of men united by all the most sacred 
ties that rivet man to man; their power extends far and wide; 
the object of that power can only be told to the initiated. ‘To 
them I am about to bring you, to seal you with their mark, to 

join you in their bond. Your love to Julietta, or, to speak more 
truly, her love for you, makes this absolutely requisite. All ties 
Vox. VI. 3A 
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of relationship sink before the bond of our union—THE BOND 
OF BLOOD! All our interests are linked together; we neve; 
travel beyond that circle ; and if that be the case with the children 
of other associates, much more so is it with the niece of Count 
Pianca. To obtain her hand you must be of our band, for she, the 
niece of An Avenger, cannot be married, unless to one who bears 
that sacred seal. Speak—are you content, thus ignorant of our 
objects, to unite with us? Now your choice is free; pass but this 
spot, and retreat is denied to you for ever.” } 

Infatuated by his passion Alfieri signified his assent, and his 
companion told him it would be requisite to bind his eyes before 
they proceeded farther. Alfieri objected, under the plea, that, if 
he intended to confide in him, such mystery was useless, and ifhe 
did not, why was he brought at all to this place. To this the 
Count replied with pointed brevity, ‘« You are come hither not to 
question, but to obey: expostulation is fruitless.” 

Alfieri perfectly agreed in the latter clause of this assertion, and 
accordingly suffered his eyes to be bound, although not without 
reluctance. Again they proceeded onwards, and a few minutes 
brought him to the end of their journey. From the number of 
steps he conjectured he was now in the abode of the Masks, a 
conjecture which was speedily verified, for the bandage being re- 
moved from his eyes, he found himself in the same vaulted cham- 
ber, although under very different circumstances. The walls were 
covered with black, a few torches shed around a gloomy funeral 
light, that only served to shew the darkness. In the middle was 
the same altar as before, but now covered with a sable pall ; upon 
it were laid a dagger, a crucifix, a human skull fashioned into 4 
goblet, and various other shapes and instruments that were not 
clearly distinguishable in the darkness of the vault. Round 
about were skeletons and bones of every description, piled up to- 
gether in ghastly and fantastic masses. Upon seats formed of 
similar materials sat a crowd of men in masks, the afbiters of his 
fate. ‘‘ Had chance thrown me into such a situation,” said Alfieri to 
himself, ‘*‘I should most assuredly have felt its terrors, but when 
I cannot but know it is an idle piece of mummery, intended to 
bend my soul to weakness, I can only smile.” 

' Thus thought Alfieri, and thus must sound reason think ; but 
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while his understanding told him he was right, his beating heart 
spoke otherwise. And thus it too often is, we feel in contradic- 
tion to our own reason: the wise and the brave have alike — 
trembled at ideal terrors. 

One of the Masks now arose, and said—‘‘ What brings you hi- 
ther, and which of our brothers is your pledge ?”” 

“J,” said the Count, who still remained by his side, ‘‘ J am 
his pledge, and he comes to be sealed with our seal, and to be 
united in our bond.” 

«Is he brave and true? Is his tongue slow of speech, and his 
hand quick to act? Is his heart firm, and his understanding 
sound ?”” ; 

Pianca advaneed to the altar, and bareing his arm and head, 
took the crucifix, and kissing it, exclaimed,— 

“ By my right hand, and by this holy cross, I helieve him to 
be worthy to bear our seal and to drink of our cup.—Proye him 
—try him—if ye shall find weakness in his heart or head, I am 
ready to obey you.—Lo, I take up the dagger of the Bond, and 
am prepared to strike !” 

Alfieri was now unmuffled, his arms and left breast were bared ; 
beside him stood the Count, with uplifted dagger. 

‘‘ Behold! he trembles” exclaimed the Mask. Alfieri smiled 
contemptuously. 

“ Strike! Strike!” ge-echoed the Mask. 

Swift as lightening struck the dagger into his naked arm. The 
indignant Alfieri would have wrested the weapon from the Count, 
but he was seized from behind with a strong grasp, and could only 
vent his anger in words. 

“Is this your integrity? Is this your honour? Think you I fear 
todie? It does indeed somewhat gall me to be thus cowardly 
butchered, without the chance of writing my revenge in the 
heart’s blood of the murderers.” 

‘* "Tis well,” said the Mask, ‘‘ his heart is firm; release him. 
We have tried, and found you fearless: advance, brave man, and 
take the oath.” : 

Pianca led him, smarting with his wound, to the altar, and 
bidding him take the crucifix in his hand, proposed the oath. 
Dark and horrible were the curses he invoked upon his own head 
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if ever he betrayed or. deserted them. The blood curdled in his 
veins as he repeated them. At the conclusion each member ad- 
vanced, and dipped his dagger in Alfieri’s blood. When this was 
done, all in tremendous chorus exclaimed—‘* Thy blood, now 
shed, washes away thy alliance with the world. Each dagger that 
now is tinged with its colour shall drink thy heart's blood if thou 
art false to this night’s vows. We swear by the God that created 
us, the mother that bore us, the earth that feeds us—we swear! 
we swear!” 

«¢ Seal him with our seal,’ said the chief Mask. 

Pianca advanced to a brazier in the centre of the vault, and 
taking from it a red hot iron, stamped it on his right arm. The 
pain of the burning iron as it ate into his flesh, was almost into- 
lerable; but having gone thus far, he determined to brave all, 
and resolutely suppressed the rising groan. 

** Now then all is consummated—thou art sealed our own— 
thou hast signed from the veins of thy existence The Bond of 
Blood! Give him the cup.” 

Wine was poured into the skeleton cup and offered to him; at 
first he shrunk back in disgust, but a look’ from Pianca over- 
ruled him—he drank off the draught; and, smarting with his 
wounds, fell entragced upon the floor, 


@. 3d. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE CASE OF MR. JOHN BULL SET FORTH BY THE 
COVENT GARDEN PHYSICIANS. 


Ir happened during the last two seasons that Mr. John 
Bull was suddenly attacked by a species of madness, which, for 
want of a better name, we, the proprietors of Covent Garden 
Theatre, thought proper to name the Keano-mania; as svle 
physicians to the said Mr. Bull, we were under the necessity 
of attending to this disorder; but as much slander has been 
attached to us in the pursuit ‘of this duty, we now think pro- 
per to favour the public with a full statement of our practice 
on this occasion. It is to be observed, that we have treated this 
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disorder according to the most approved modern practice, apply- 
ing our remedies both to the mind dnd body. 

In the beginning of this disorder Dr. F. Reynolds applied his 
famous pilula abusiva, or abusive pill, which he administered every 
morning publicly at Hookham’s library in Bond Street. Mr. Bull, 
however, did not seem to relish this pill in the then weak state 
of his stomach, but the Doctor'persisted in the use of it, and we | 
think with some effect. The ingredients were as follows :— 

Mr. Kean’s shortness. 

Mr. Kean’s hoarse voice. 


Mr. Kean’s differing from all that went before him. This, with 
a quantum sufficit of Joe Miller, composed the pill; and surely 
nothing more innocent can be imagined, although it has since 
been slanderously averred that Dr. Reynolds had destroyed the pa- 
tient’s palate. 

The patient's health not improving so rapidly as we could wish, 
Dr. Farley was called in, who was of opinion, that the disease 
being solely a disease of the mind, the remedies ought to be purely 
mental. In support of this, he observed, that the patient in all 
other respects was healthy, that his pulse beat temperately, nay, 
that he even conversed upon his disorder with some degree of rea- 
son; he therefore proposed we should amuse him; the more fool- 
ish the entertainment the better. For this purpose the horses 
were brought from Astley’s. Dr. Pocock insisted upon our trying 
his melo-dramatic draught, and, though a quack, being ably 
supported in his claims, he was permitted to make a trial of his 
skill. Mr. Liston officiated as the apothecary, and so infinitely 
delighted the patient by his grimaces, that he not only took the 
medicine quietly, but wished Mr. L. to leave off trade ; and very 
generously promised him his protection if he chose to turn Merry 
Andrew. ; 

Mr. Bull had now been under our hands for several months, 
but it was not observed that he grew better. Dr. Harris con- 
sidering the disease to originate in nervous irritation, prescribed 
the haustus soporificus Kemblianus, or, Kemble soporific; but 
this, though it often set the patient asleep, produced no farther 


advantage. The moment this effect had ceased, the patient was 
as Kean-mad as ever. 
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Finding the disorder not in the least abated, we had recourse 
to an old but very powerful remedy, the inimentum newsperianum, 
or, mewspaper liniment, a composition of dull lies, dull jokes, 
and false criticisms, distilled in the alembie of an editorial skull, 
and carefully poured into the patient's ear every morning at his 
breakfast. Sometimes this remedy was repeated in the after. 
BOON. 

This efficacious medicine has not as yet been attended with any 
very favourable results; but at the same time we have great hopes 
that in the course of a few months the cure will be completed; 
for it really is a grievous pity that so fine a gentleman as Mr. Bull 
should be so seriously indisposed. In conclusion, we have to 
hope, that this plain statement will satisfy the minds of the pub- 
lic, and convince people we have been actuated by no sinister 
views of profit, but by a laudable desire of doing good to our fel- 
Jow creatures. 

(Signed) Henry Harris, M.D. and A.§&. S. 
Cuanues Farrer, M. D. and Member of the 
most honourable the Society of Wise-men 
Isaac Pocock, M.D. and A. §.5S. 
Frepericx Reyrnotps, M. D. and D. U.N. 
C. E. 
Joun Liston, Apothecary and Vice-president 
of the Merry Andrews. 
Puck. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa, in the Year 1805, by 
Mungo Park, together with other Documents, Official and Private, *t- 


lating to the same Mission: to which is prefixed an Account of the Life of 
_ Mr. Park. 4to, London, Murray, 1815. 


Tug name of Mungo Park has long been familiar to our readers, 
from his travels into the interior of Africa, Years have beei 
passed in doubt as to his ultimate fate ; and this doubt is now st 
at rest by the tale of his disastrous death. Though the story 
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evidently false in detail, it is too true in the circumstance of Park 
having perished to leave room for any after-hope ; the guide from 
whom the story springs might have good reasons for falsifying 
particular facts, but he could have none for giving a feigued 
report that Park had perished when he was still alive. 

It may be necessary to call to the reader's attention, that Park, 
once before, in 1795, visited the interior of Africa for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the source of the great inland river 
Joliva or Niger, and to obtain some authentic information re- 
specting Tombuctoo ; this is a principal city of the interior, and 
one of the great marts of African commerce. At this period two 
of the petty kings were engaged in war, which obliged Park'to 
travel in a noitherly direction towards the territory of the Moors. 
After leaving Jarra he was taken prisoner by Ali on the 7th of 
March, and after a series of hardships escaped early in the month 
of July. He now undauntedly pursued his course, and after 
having travelled for about. three weeks through the African wil- 
derness, arrived at Sego, the capital of Bambarra. Here he was 
first gratified by the sight of the Niger, the chief object of his 
journey ; after a short stay at Sego, he embarked upon ‘the river 
and proceeded as far as Silla, a large town about eighty miles 
below on the banks of the Niger. Reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress, and finding it impossible to proceed, he reluctantly re- 
turned, without having accomplished either object of his mission. 


Such are the outlines of Park’s first journey into the interior of 
Africa, ' 
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Though unsuccessful, his meritorious zeal in the service pointed 
him out as a fit man for a second expedition, the details of which 
form the principal subject of the present volume. Prefixed to it 


isa life of Park, not very remarkable for acuteness of argument 


05, by TM or elegance of diction. 
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The narrative itself is made up, first 
from Park’s own journal, transmitted from Sansanding through 
the hands of his guide Isaaco, who left him at that place ; se- 
condly, from the journal of Isaaco, who was subsequently sent 
to enquire into the truths of the reports concerning Park's death ; 
and, finally, from the journal of Amadi Fatouma, the guide who 
accompanied him from Sansanding down the Niger. 
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The failure of Park’s second mission may gafely be attributed to 
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so far protracted that Park commenced his journey just before the 
setting in of the rainy season, a season which is peculiarly de. 
structive. In other respects the government acted with a just 
zeal for the cause, which certainly, in a commercial point of 
view, was highly important. To render this part of our subject 
more intelligible, we shall subjoin Park's list of the requisites for 
his journey, and the manner in which he proposed to carry his 
plans into execution. 
‘* Means necessary for uccomplishing the journey. 
30 European soldiers. 
G European carpenters. 


15 or 20 Goree negroes, most of them artificers. 
50 Asses, 
6 Horses or mules, 


} to be purchased at St. Jago. 


« Articles of dress, &c. for the Soldiers and Negroes, exclusive of the common 
clothing. | 
Each Man. 
1 Musquito veil. 
1 Hat with a broad brim. 
2 Flannel under vests with sleeves, 
Pair of mosquito trowsers. 
Pair of long leather gaiters. 
Additional pair of shoes. 
Great coat for sleeping, similar to what is worn by the cavalry. 
Knapsack and canteen for travelling. 
Arms and Ammunition, 
6 Rifle pieces. 
8 or 10 blunderbusses. 
Each Man. 
1 Gun and bayonet. 
1 Pair of pistols and belt. 
Ball cartridges. 
Pistol ditto. 
Flints. 
Gunpowder, 
Small shot of different sizes. 
“* Articles necessary for equipping the asses 
100 Strong sacking bags. 
50 Canvass saddles. 
Girths, buckles, halters. 
6 Saddles and bridles for horses. 
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6 Articles necessary for building and rigging two boats on the Niger of the 
following dimensions, viz. 
40 Feet keel—8 feet beam. 
to draw 24 feet water. 
Carpenters tools, including hatchets and long saws. 
Iron work and nails. 
Pitch and cakum. 
Cordage rigging, and sails, 
2 Boat compasses. 
2 Spying glasses for day or night. 
2 Small union flags. 
6 Dark lanterns. 
2 Tous of Carolina rice. - 
Cooking utensils. 





















Medicines and instruments. 





“ List of merchandize for purchasing provisions and making the necessary 
presegts to the Kiggs of Woolli, Bondou, Kajaaga, Fooladoo, Bambarra, 
and the Kings of the interior. 
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Yellow ditto 
5 Double-barrelled guns. 
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Spectacles. 
Dollars. 


“© A brief account of the manner in which Mr. Park proposes to carry the 
plans of Government into execution, 


““Mr. Park would touch at St. Jago, in order to purchase the asses and’ 
mules, and a sufficient quantity of corn to maintain them during the voyage 
to Goree and up the Gambia. At Goree he proposes receiving on board the. 
soldiers and Negroes formerly mentioned, and would then proceed to Fattatenda, 
five hundred miles up the Gambia; where having first obtained permission 
from the King of Woolli, he would disembark with the troups, asses, &c. 
After having allowed time for refreshment, and the necessary arrangements 
being made, he would then proceed on his journey to the Niger. The route 
he intends pursuing would lead him through the kingdoms of Bondou Kajaaga, 
Fooladoo, and Bambarra. 

‘In eynducting an expedition of this nature through sueh an extent of 
country, Mr. Park is sensible that difficulties will occur ; but he will be care- 
ful to use conciliatory measures on every occasion. He will state to the na- 
tive princes the good understanding that has always subsisted between them 
and the English, and will invariably declare that his present journey is under- 
taken solely for the extension of commerce and promotion of their mutual 
interests. 

« On his arrival at the Niger his attention will be first directed to gain the 
friendship of the King of Bambarra. For this purpose he will send one of the 
Bambarra Dooties forward to Sego with a small present. This man will in- 
form Mansong of our arrival in his kingdom, and that it is our intention to 
come down to Sego with presents to him, as,soon as he has given us per- 
mission, and we have provided the necessary means of conveying ourselves 
thither. 

‘¢ In the mean time we must use every possible exertion to construct the 
two boats before mentioned with the utmost possible dispatch. When the 
boats are completed, and every thing is ready for embarking, Mr. Park would 
dispose of the beasts of burthen ; giving seme away in presents, and with the 

‘others purchasing provisions. If the King of Bambarra’s answer is favourable, 
he would proceed immediately to Sego, and having delivered the presents, 
solicit Mansong’s protection as far as Jinnie. Here Mr. Park’s personal 
knowledge of the course of the Niger ends. 

‘* Proceeding farther, Mr. Park proposes to survey the lake Dibbie, coast: 
ing along its southern shore. He would then proceed down the river by Jim- 
bala and Kabra (the port of Tombuctoo), through the kingdoms of Houssa, 
Nyffe, and Kashna, &e. to the kingdom of #Wangara, being a direct distanc’ 
of rhout one thousand four hundred miles from the place of embarkation. 
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“ If the river should unfortunately end here, Mr. Park would feel his situa- 
tion extremely critical ; he woutd however be guided by his distance from the 
coast, by the character of the surrounding nations, and by the existing cir- 
cumstances of his situation. 

«To return by the Niger to the westward he apprehends would be impos- 
sible; to proceed to the northward equally so ; and to travel through Abys- 
sinia extremely dangegous, The only remaining route that holds out any 
hopes ofsuccess, is that towards the Bight of Guinea. If the river should 
take a southerly direction, Mr. Park would consider it as his duty to fallow it 
to its termination ; and if it should happily prove to be the river Congo, 
would there embark with the troops and Negroes on board a slave vessel, 
and return to England from St. Helena, or by way of the West Indies. 

“The following considerations have induced Mr. Park to think that the 
Congo will be found to be the termination of the Niger. 

“Ist. The total ignorance of all the inhabitants of North Africa respett- 
ing the termination of that river. If the Niger ended any where in North 
Africa, it is difficult to conceive how the inhabitants should be so totally ig- 
norant of it; and why they should so generally describe it as running to the 


Nile, to the end of the world, and in fact to a country with which they are 
unacquainted. 











“‘2dly. In Mr. Horneman’s Journal the Niger is described as flowing east- 
wards into Bornou, where it takes the name of Zad. The breadth of the 
Zad was given him for one mile, and he was told that it flowed towards the 
Egyptian Nile, through the land of the Heathens*. The course here given 
is directly towards the Congo. Zad is the name of the Congo at its mouth, 
and it is the name. of the Congo for at least six hundred and fifty miles 
inland. 

“ 3dly. The river of Dar Kulla mentioned by Mr. Browne + is generally 
supposed to be the Niger; or at least to have a communication with that 
river. Now this is exactly the course the Niger‘ought to take in order to join 
the Congo. 

“4thly. The quantity of water discharged into the Atlantic by the Congo 
cannot be accounted for on any other known principle, but that it is the ter- 
mination of the Niger. If the Congo-derived its waters entirely from the 
south side of the mountains which are supposed to form the Belt of Africa, 
one woujd naturally suppose that when the rains were confined to the north 
side of the mountains, the Congo, like the other rivers of Africa, would be_ 
greatly diminished in size ; and that its waters would become pure. On the 
contrary, the waters of the Congo are at all seasons thick and muddy. The 
breadth of the river, when at its lowest is one gages its depth is fifty fathoms, 
and its velocity siz miles aad hour. 


a — 


* Proceedings of African Association. Vol. II.* 201. 
+ Browne’s Travels, ed edit, 4to, 354. 
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“¢ 5thly. ‘The annual flood of the Congo commences before any rains have 
fallen south of the equator, and agree correctly with the floods of the Niger, 
calculating the water to have flowed from Barbarra at the rate of three miles 
an hour. 5 

‘* Mr. Park is of opinion, that when your Lordship shall have duly weighed 
the above reasons, you will be induced to conclude that his hopes of return. 
ing by the Congo are not altogether fanciful; and that his expedition, though 
attended with extreme danger, promises to be of the utmost advantage to 
Great Britain. 

‘* Considered in a commercial point of view, it is second only to the dis- 
coverv of the Cape of Good Hope ; and in a geographical poifit of view, it is 
certainly the greatest discovery that remains to be made in this world. 

(Signed) ‘© Mungo Park.” 


* On April 27, 1805, he set off with his troop and baggage from 
Kayee ; the minutes of the journey, as far as the river Nerico, 
that employs the first chapter, need not be repeated here. The 
most interesting point to the general reader is, perhaps, ‘‘ The 


mode of dying Cotton of a fine colour with leaves of the Indigo 
Plant.”—It is briefly thus ; 


Mode of dying Cotton of a fine blue colour with the leaves of the Indigo Plant. 


A large quantity of wood-ashes is collected (the woods: preferred for the 
purpose are the mimosa nitta, and mimosa pulverulenta), and put into an 
unglazed earthen vessel which has holes in its bottom ; over which is put some 
straw. Upon these ashes water is poured, which, filtrating through the hole 
in the bottom of the vessel, carries with it the potash contained in the ashes, 
and forms a very strong = of the colour of strong beer: this ley they call 
sai-pee, ash-water. 

Another pot is filled not quite a quarter full of the leaves of the indigo 
plant, either fresh or dried in the sun (those used at this time were dried) 
and as much of the sai-gee poured on it as will fill the pot about half full. It 
is allowed to remain in this state for four days, during which it is stirred once 
or twice each day.. 

The pot is then filled nearly full of sai-gee and stirred frequently for four 
days more, during which it ferments and throws up a copper-coloured scum. 
It is then allowed to remain at rest for one day, and on the tenth day from 
the commencement of the process the cloth is put into it. No mordant what- 
ever is used; the cloth is simply wetted with cold water, and wrung hard 
before it is put into the pot, where it is allowed to remain about two hours. 
It is then taken out and exposed to the sun, by Jaying it (without spreading 
it) over a stick, till the liquor ceases to drop from it. After this it is washed 
in cold water, and is often beat with a flat stick to clear away any leaves oF 
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dirt which may adhere to it. The cloth being again wrung hard, is returned 
into the pot; and this dipping is repeated four times every day for the first 


four days; at the end of which period it has in common acquired a blue colour 
equal to the finest India baft. 


The Negro women, who practice dying, having generally twelve or four- 
teen indigo jars, so that one is always ready for dipping. If the process mis- 
gives, which it very seldom does with women who practice it extensively, it 
generally happens during the second four days of the fermenting period. The 
indigo is then said to be dead, and the whole is thrown out. 


From this point the tale of difficulties begins, and by the time 
he arrived at Tombuctoo the greater part of his companions had 
perished by sickness and fatigue, Arrived at Sansanding he dis- 
missed Isaaco with his papers, and proceeded with a new guide, 
Amadi Fatouma.—Here his journal ends, and that of Fatouma’s 
properly begins ; for that of Isaaco is but of little importance, as 
it only gives an account of his own travels in search of Park, and 
ends precisely where that of Park ends, at Sansanding. The 
journal of Fatouma is particularly interesting. According to this 
our traveller left Sansanding in a canoe, the 27th day of the 
moon, and went in two days to Sellee, the point at which his for- 
mer voyage ended. They were now nine in number; Mr. Park, 
Martyn, three other white men, three slaves, the guide, and an 
interpreter. In two days they got as far as Ginnee, and having 
presented the chief with one piece of baft*, were suffered to go on 
undisturbed. In passing Sibby, Rakbara, Tombuctoo, and 
Gouvoumo, they were attacked by the. natives in canoes, and 
armed with lances, pikes, arrows, &c. but no fire arms. 

Thus they continued to fight their way, until they arrived at 
Carmasse, where they gave the chief a piece of baft. From hence 
they proceeded to Haouss&, where they again cast anchor. Here 
begins the history of Fatouma’s tale. 


Mr. Park said to me, ‘* Now, Amadi, you are at the end of your journey; I 
engaged you to conduct me here; you are going to leave me, but before you go, 
you must give me the names of the necessaries of life, &c. in the language of 
the countries through which I am going to pass ;” to which I agreed, and we 
spent two days together about it, without landing. During our voyage I was 
the only one who had landed. We departed and arrived at Yaour. 





* Blue cloth of East Indian manufacture, much used in the African trade. 
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I was sent on shore the next morning with a musket and.sabre, to carry 
to the chief of the village, also with three pieces of white cloth for distribution, 
1 went and gave the Chief his present: I also gave one piece to Alhagi, one to 
Alhagi-biron, and the other to a person whose name J forget, all Marabous. 
The Chief gave us a bullock, a sheep, three jars of honey ,-and four men’s 
loads of rice. Mr. Park gave me seven thousand cowries, and ordered me to 
buy provisions, which I did; he told me to go to the Chief and give him five 
silver rings, some powder and flints, and tell him that these presents were 
given to the King * by the white men, who were taking leave of him before 
they went away. After the Chief had received these things, he enquired if 
the white men intended to come back. Mr. Park being informed of this en- 
quiry, replied that he could not return any more. Mr. Park had paid me for 
my voyage before we left Sansanding : ‘a to him, ‘‘ I agreed to carry you 
into the kingdom of Haousea ; we are now at Haousea. I have fulfilled my 
engagements with you; I am therefore going to leave you here and return.” 








There can be no doubt that Park’s injudicious answer, in regard 
to his not returning, occasioned his death, for the chief relying 
on that, kept to himself the gifts*intended for the king; but how 
does it happen that Park should dismiss his guide when he was 
most wanted? And why was it necessary for Fatouma to press 
his departure when his master was so ready to dismiss him ? 

The next day Park departed, and Fatouma slept in the village 
(Yaour). In the morning he went to pay his respects to the 
king, but on entering found two men, who had been sent by the 
chief of Yaour. They represented to the king that Park had neg- 
lected to make the accustomed presents ; im consequence of this 
Fatouma was put in irons, and on the next morning the king 
sent an army to the village, called Boussa, near the river side. 
Before this village is a rock that crosses the whole breadth of the 
rivers. In the middle of this rock is a narrow opening, through 
which the water rushes in a strong current. Park arrived 
there after the army had posted itself on the top of the 
opening, but notwithstanding attempted to pass. They com- 
menced the attack by throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and stones, 
while Park defended himself; till, overpowered by numbers, and 
being unable to keep up the canoe against the current, he took 


* The King staid a few hundred yards from the river. 
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hold of one of the white men, and jumped into the water; Mahgn 
did the same, and in this desperate attempt to escape were 
drowned. 

Improbable as the details of Fatouma’s story are, it is quite 
clear that Park in some way perished, and the ultimate course of 
the Niger yet remains to be discovered. Conjecture has, indeed, 
been busy, but still no ‘opinion on this subject has been brought 
forward that is not open to strong objections. Three different 
and opposite conjectures principally deserve our notice. The 
frst, supported by the authority of the antient geographers, and 
by D’Anville and Rennell, gst the moderns, is, that the 
Niger has somewhere an inte ation, perhaps in Wangara, 
or Ghana. It is farther accounted for by supposing its waters are 
partly discharged into inland lakes, which have no communica- 
tion with the sea, and partly spread over a wide extent of level 
country, and lost in sands, or evaporated by the heat of the sun. 
This opinion seems highly improbable; it is hardly possible to 
conceive that such a waste of waters should be evaporated by 
heat; and still less, that it should be absorbed by the earth. 

The second opinion is, that it terminates in the Nile, forming 
that great western branch of the Nile that is called the White 
River. Rennel has made one objection to this idea, which is quite 
unanswerable ; this arises from the great difference of level of the 
beds of the two rivers. : 

The third supposition is, that it terminates in the river Congo, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Zaire. The argument on which 
this opinion rests are, 1. The great. magnitude of the Congo. 2. 
The probability that this river is derived from very remote sources, 
perhaps considerably north of the Equator. 3. The fact that there - 
efists a great river north of the Equator (the Niger), of which 
the termination is unknown, and which may, perhaps, form the 
principal branch of the Congo. .Two objections are advanced 
against this supposition, which, with us, at least, have no weight. 
The first is, that it supposes the course of the Niger to lie through 
the chain of the Kong “mountains (antiently Montes Lunz) the 
great central belt of Africa. 2. The course of the Niger, esti- 
mated from its source in the mountains of Senegal (supposing it 
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to be the same with the river Congo, and to flow by Wangara 
and Cashna, through the centre of Africa, into the Atlantic), 
would be considerably more than 4000 miles. But the course of 
the Amazon, the greatest river in the old or new world, with 
which we are acquainted, is only about 3500 miles; and although 
the existence of a river considerably greater than any yet known, 
may be within the limits of physical possibility, yet so improbable 
@ supposition ought not to be adopted on slight or conjectural 
reasoning, or upon any thing much short of distinct and positive 
proof.—To the first of these objections we should reply, that the 
extent of the Kong mountains is not known; and besides, their 
existence at all is by no mefhs: fi d. And even allowing this, 
why may not the chain be ‘interrupted and broken in places? 
There are instances, one even in this work, ofa river continuing 
its passage through a rock, instead of forcing a way through the 
softer banks. To the second objection we should say, the dis- 
tance, if proved, would avail nothing ; but it,is altogether a gra- 
tuitous assumption; even allowing it to pass through Wangara, 
it might flow towards the North, and bending towards the south, 
pursue its course to the north-east extremity of the gulph of Gui- 
nea. After all, however, the whole ts conjecture. We have 
stated, without alteration, arguments for and against each opi- 
nion, and offered, though with much doubt, our own idea in 
defence of that conjecture, which supposes the Niger to terminate 
in the Congo; we cannot indeed prove the fact, but think we 
have sufficiently shewn the fallacy of the arguments advanced 
against this conjecture. 

We have now gone through the substance of the work, and 
nothing remains but that we should speak of the style in which it 
is executed. This may be dispatched in a few words ; a hasfy 
journal cannot be expected to have the elegance of matured 
writing. The author wrote in the midst of difficulties and priva- 
tions of every kind a few hasty memoranda, while the subjects 
were yet fresh upon the mind., Such documents are of more value 
than any compilation from them would have been; what we lose 
in elegance is made up to us in authenticity. Besides, we doubt 
whether any elaborate narrative, however well written, ‘would 
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have half the interest of this rough imperfect journal, which bears 
ample testimony to the goodness of the writer's heart, and the 
soundness of his understanding. 

The life of Park, prefixed to the volume, and which occupies 
rather more than a fourth of the volume, is not very entertaining 
or instructive. The discussion of whether the former work, pub- 
lished under Park's name, was or was not Park's, reminded us 
strongly of that no less able enquiry, which gave so much delight 
to Mr. Shandy the elder, whether a woman was or was not the 
mother of her own child.—In justice to Stern it must be owned 


that his disputants are not only the most entertaining, but the 
most logical. Ed. 











/A Selection of Hebrew Melodies, Antient and Modern, with appropriate Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments, by I. Braham and I. Nathan. The Poetry 
written expressly for the Work by the Right Honourable Lord Byron. Lon- 
don— Nathan, Poland Street. 


Tuese little poems bear all the usual characteristics of the au- 
thor, With less brilliance of expression, and less voluptuousness 
of feeling than the verse of Moore, these songs have more of 
thought and energy. It is the stern manliness of the Corinthian 
order, compared with the lighter elegance of the Ionic Yet it 
must be confessed that Moore's genius and style are better adapted 
to this species of poetry. ‘There is a glow of thought and expres- 
sion in his verse that hurries the reader along, and often conceals 
from him the absolute poverty of ideas, that too frequently is to 
be found in his compositions. 

The subject of the songs now under consideration is chiefly 
from holy writ; but so far as it been from inspiring the author, 
that the best parts of the collection are evidently those which have 
no such reference. He tells his tale with historical veracity, but 
with very little of poetic fervour. “Two stanzas from Jephtha's rash 
vow are a sufficient specimen of this kind. 


Since our Country—our God—Oh, my Sire, 

Demand that thy daughter expire ; 

Since thy triumph-was bought by thy vow— 

Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now. 
Vor. VI. 3C 
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And the voice of my mourning is o’er— 
And the mountains behold me no more : 
If the hand that I love lay me low, 
There cannot be pain in the blow.——P. 39. 


There cannot well be any thing more tamely prosaic than these 
lines; and similar quotations might be extracted fram at least 
half the volume. The name of Byron is deservedly high in public 
estimation ; we admire, we reverence his genius; and. therefore it 
ig we cannot lightly forgive him when he writes to, disgrace it. 

There are, however, several noble effusions in this volume that 
in some measure redeem the sins of the indifferent half. ‘* The 
Wild Gazelle,” ‘‘ It is the hour,” ‘* My soul is dark,” are emi- 
nently beautiful. We can only afford room for the latter, for 
which see p. 381 of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 

- The value of. the whole volume. may be fairly ascertained from 
these specimens. As forming another variety in the class of Eng- 
lish minor poetry, they are, without doubt, deserving of estima- 
tion; and never was any language so rich in poetry of this descrip- 
tion as is our own; not a single link in the chain is wanting, from 
the noble simplicity of older times, to the splendid, yet, perhaps, 
over-wrought expression of the present. It is, indeed, a subject 
well worthy of consideration, and we had igdeed proposed to our- 
selves the discussion of it, when the necessity of reviewing Park's 
Travels, and the more than, usual quantity of theatrical criticism, 
_ put a stop to the, design. We, must, therefore, cgntent ourselves 
with this bare statement of, opinion, and conclude by observing, 
. that the music is wild and sweet, and bears some. affinity to the 
airs of the Irish. | Ed. 
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Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 


ANXIETY. 
| Addressed to Miss Linley (afterwards Mrs. S.) 
BY R. B. SHERIDAN, ESq. 
Uneourna is this moss-covered grotto of stone, 
And damp is the shade of this dew-dripping tree ; 
Yet I this rude grotto with rapture will own, 
And willow—thy damps are réfresiiing to me. 


For this is the grotto where Delia reclined, 
Where late I in secret her confidence sought ; 
And this is the tree kept her safe from the wind, 
As blushing she heard the grave lesson I taught. 


Then tell me, thou grotto of moss-covered stone, 
And tell me, thou willow with leaves dripping dew, 
Did Delia seem vex’d when Horatio was gorie ? 
And did she confess Ker resentment to you ? 


Methinks, now, each bough, as you're waving it, tries 
To whisper a cause for the sorrow I feel ; 

They hint how she frown’d when I dared to advise, 
And sigh'd when she saw that I did it with zeal. 


True, true, silly leaves, so she did I allow, 
I swear, tho’, no rage in her looks could I see; 
She frown’d, but reflection had clouded her brow, 
She sigh'd, but perhaps ‘twas in’ pity for me. 


Then wave your leaves brisker, thou willow of woe, 
I tell thee no rage in her looks could I see; 

No, no, I will never believe it was so, 
She was not, she could riot, be angry with me. 
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For well did she know that my heart meant no wrong, 
It sank at the thought but of giving her pain ; 

But trusted its cause to a faultering tongue, 
Which err'd from the feelings it could not explain. 


But Oh, if indeed I've offended the maid, 
If Delia my humble monition refuse, 

Sweet willow, the next time she visits thy shade, 
Fan gently her bosom, and plead my excuse. 


And thou, stony grot, on thy arch mayst preserve 
Two lingering drops of the night-fallen dew ; 
And just let them fall at her fect, and they ‘ll serve 

As tears of my sorrow intfusted to you. 


Or if they unheeded should fall at her feet, 
Let them fall on her bosom of snow; and I swear 
The next time I visit thy moss-covered seat, 
I'll pay you each drop with a genuine tear. 
So mayst thou, for ever, green willow, thus toss 
Thy branches so lank o’er thy still running stream ; 
And thou, stony grotto, retain all thy moss, 
Whilst yet there's a lover to make thee his theme. 


Nay, more, may my Delia oft give thee her charms 

Each evening, and, sometimes, the whole evening long ; 
Thou, grotto, ‘for hours support her white arms, 

Thou, willow, wave all thy green tops to her song. 








THE MINSTREL. 
A SONNET. BY LORD BYRON, 
My coul is dark—Oh! quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear ; 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Its melting murmurs o'er mine ear.— 
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If in this heart a hope be dear, 

That sound shall charm it forth again— 
If in these eyes’ there lurk a tear, 
‘Iwill flow, and eease to burn my brain. 


But bid the strain be wild, and deep 
Nor let thy notes of joy be first— 
I tell thee—Minstrel! I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst— 
For it hath been by sorrow nurst, 
And ached in sleepless silence long— 
And now ‘tis doom’d to know the worst, 
And break at once—or yield to song! 





















SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
An Air to an Hebrew Melody. 
Bie BY LORD BYRON. 






Sue walks in beauty—like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
_ And all that’s best of dark and bright, 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 
Thus mellow'd to that tender light, 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies, 
She walks in beauty—like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 






One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair'd the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven fress, 
‘Or softly lightens o’er her face— 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
How pure,—how dear their dwelling place : 
She walks in beauty—like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 


And on that cheek, and o'er that brow, 
So soft—so calm—yet eloquent, 
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The smiles that win—the tints that glow ; 

But ‘tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below— 

A heart whose love is innocent : 
She walks in beauty—like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITIONS. 


C’est peu'dé charmer I’ceil, il faut parler au coeur.—De Lilles. 
oe 


, DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


Tue principal reason for noticing the revival ‘of ‘‘ The Wheel 
of Fortune” at this theatre, is, of course, the appearance of Kean 
as Penruddock. Neither the merits of the play itself, mor the way 
in which it was got up, would otherwise be entitled to discussion. 

Here let us premise that we have been often and unjustly taxed 
with severity of censure. It is iudeed true that we are not very 
familiar with the language of panegyrie ; but this has proceeded 
from the unworthiness in our subjects, and not from any innate 
bitterness in ourselves. Whether we are pleased or not is a point 
altogether immaterial ; it is our duty to mark out, critically, the 
beauties and defects of the drama and its actors; but, if the 
faults preponderate, why are we to be censured? the error lies 
not with us; we are the bare records, not the causes of the fact; 
and candour, instead of taxing us with severity, should turn to 
the want of merit that has occasioned it. Whatever may be the 
result, we shall not hesitate firmly ard plainly to declare our opi 
nions, however opposite they may be to, the voice of the public; 
if we err, at Jeast our errors are not the errors Of prejudging, 22 
tipathy, or friendship.—Thus much we’ have thought requisite 0 
observe, in answer to those strictures which have been made, 
both publicly and privately, om the supposed severity of our criti: 
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cisms.—-Now to the immediate subject of this venie a sje 
that is pleasant, for we cam praise with justice. 

In reviewing Mr. Kean’s Penruddock, we are involuntarily led: 
to consider what has been done in it by his great rival; for, al- 
though the standard of excellence is invariable, and our judge- 
ment may be formed on it without any reference to any other 
forms or qualities, yet comparison is of some use in our enquiries, 
aa it enables us to decide with more facility what is truth and what 
iserror. Lf it were once universally agreed what was to be ex- 
pected from an actor, comparison would be useless; but-this is 
not the. case; opinions are divided as to. what is excellence; and 
it is only by observation, and — the results, that we at 
last obtain the truth. 

Mr. Kemble’s Penruddock may, and indeed must, excite admi- 
ration; his action is in the highest degree elegant and dignified ; 
his doeution nervous and correct. At the same time his Penrud- 
dock. neither walks, nor looks, nor speaks, as: a human being; 
his passion and grief-are so measured, so perfectly artificial, that: 
itis impossible to participate in his feelings. He excites no sym- 
jathy; we always think of the actor, and applaud the actor, with- 
out any reference to the character ; we admire the tone, or the 
lok, or the gesture, but. the heart is perfectly uninterested’ in 
that admiration. Mr. Kemble exhibits human passions, but not 
«s they appear. in human. beings; he delineates them simply and- 
abstractedly ; his misanthrope has no feelings but misanthopy ; 
his heroes. no. feelings but heroism. But the nature of man is 
compound, and this singleness of passion will always be unna- 
tural. | 

Penruddock, as exhibited by him, is the same from beginning 
toend; not that we mean to say a character should lose its indi-. 
viduality, and thus become inconsistent with itself, but still cha- 
meter is acted. upon by,ciraumstance; though retaining its es- 
‘ence, it,will be modified by.situation. Penruddoek in his cot- 
tage possesses the same nature as Penruddock in the plenitude of’ 
tiches ;. butithen. that nature: is somewhat coloured by existing 
citcumstances. Here it is. that Kemble fails to touch the heart; 
once or twice, indeed, he endeavours:to pourtray feeling—but in 
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what manner? Take his most favourite point in the scene with 
Henry—he plants himself at he farther side of the stage, then de- 
liberately walks up to him, touches his forehead, and in a tre- 
mulous voice, notices his likeness to his mother. 

Kean has proceeded upon a very different principle ; he wisely 
considered, that though Penruddock is a misanthrope, he is a 
man, and consequently has the nature of a man. In the first 
scenes we find him gloomy, fierce, vindictive; sullen rage is 
written legibly in his features when he first sees Woodville; he 
receives Arabella’s letter with emotion; but no language can do 
justice to the manner in which he reads it—the eager bend of the 
body, the rapid motion of the eye, the general change of features, 
mock all description. 

This transient feeling of kindness is stifled by the calumnies of 
Henry; and the face that, though still stern, had lost somewhat 
of its fiereeness, again darkens with the storm of evil passions. 
His subsequent scene with Henry, in which he tells the tale of his 
wrongs, is truly tremendous; as he proceeds his face grows al- 
most to blackness ; and in speaking the words, ‘‘ that wretch is 
your own father,” his voice, nearly indistinct with passion, bursts 
out in hoarse broken tones, that pierce to the very heart. 

Admirable as is his acting thus far, we still more admire the 
matchless skill with which he gradually opens his heart to the sv- 
cial feelings ; the painful struggle is expressed in a way that we 
cannot hope to emulate in writing. The smile that beams upon 
his cheek when he checks the despair of Henry, speaks more than 
volumes. ; 

To enter into a more minute detail would occupy too much of 
our narrow limits ; we must criticize generally, and illustrate spar- 
ingly; besides, we are not fund of that Chinese style of painting, 
that is correct in detail, but ineffective in the whole; we would 
give a general result, and the meanseby which it was produced; 
and sincerely do we wish that those results were oftener of a fa- 
vourable kind. Nobly has Mr. Kean earned these praises; and 
though more powerful hands have placed the laurel crown upon 
his brows, yet the simple wreath now offered to his merits, may 
chance to bloom when the actor is no more. 
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‘Before'we quit this stbject, it may be requisite to notice the 
other performers in this drama. Dowton deserves our warmest 


praise; his acting was, as usual, natural and unaffected. Rae 


played with infinite propriety and spirit; we congratulate him 
upon the change, for we really are not his enemies, though he 
has often called down our censure. Sydenham in his hands was 
a warm-hearted gentleman, of spirit and understanding, and hot 
that blundéring coxcomb as which he is dsually, and falsely, re- 
presented. “Oxberry in Sir David Daw was particularly successful ; 
there is in him a rich vein of comic humour, which, with a little 
care, ‘will raise him to the first rank of his profession: the stupid 
consequence of Sir David never was more perfectly pourtrayed. 
The bashful imipudence, the self-confidence, the blustering im- 


“portance of the Monmouthshire knight, were delineated with 
‘chasténess and correctness.—As to Mrs. Davison; while we ac- 


knowledge ‘with heartfelt pleasure her transcendant merits, we 
would gently whisper in her ear, that neither her age nor figure 
suit with the playfuliness of Emily.—For Mr. Powel, we could wish 
never to sée him in any shape upon the stage.—And as to Mr. 
Penson, in ‘pure good will we recommend ‘him to confine his la- 
bours to parts which do not attract notice.—Mr. Wallack is im- 
proving, and we should be loth to nip his talents in the bud; 
and ‘if Wwe Were to point out his errors, we doubt whether he 
would be either able or willing to follow our advice. 

Ed. 


—- 











THE REVENGE. 

Norite, we think, could be more ill-judged than Mr. Kean's 
choice of this play. It is one of those monsters of art, that are 
Written in perfect ignorance of human nature, and which can 
only find an adequate representation in actors of the artificial 
schéol. He who acts solely from his own feelings, chastised by 
observation, cannot possibly be the perfect actor of such parts; 
they are not within the scope of what -he has seen or felt; and 
when he attempts to give to them the tone and actions of nature, 
he only destroys their essence, without in the least effecting his in- 
tention, Ifthe author, either from ignorance or caprice, or in- 
Vou. VI. 3D 
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ability, gives to the characters of his drama language and actions 
beyond the bounds of reasonable probability, it is quite clear that 
the actor must act up to his mode, however erroneous in itself; 


or else his personification of the character will be inconsistent 
with the character itself. 


That the character of Zanga is of this monstrous class is suffi- 
ciently clear; for, altbough the love of vengeance is naturat 
enough, yet the mode in which he pursues it is altogether the re- 
verse. He talks of feeling, but he never feels; he talks of ven- 
geante, ‘but, as his plot thickens, we do not see his mind at all 
affected, except in the instance of two dull soliloquies, in which 
the matter is debated with scholastic coldness and precision : his 
heroism is shewn in his words, and not in his actions. Indeed, 
he seems to have no vice or virtue under Heaven, save the passion 
for vengeance, and his love for argument ; so strongly is this en- 
grossed in his nature, that he argues even on the rack. Now 
surely a man under such circumstances, if he ‘did despise the 
threatened torture, would do it from heroism, or from a mind 
inflated by success, or boiling with hatred; not one of these 
causes influences Zanga; he only finds in the event an opportunity 
to philosophize. 

It is not strange that Mr. Kean should not equal expectation 
in such a character; the very excellence of his system destroyed 
the part, for it shewed, in glaring lights, its absurdity ; his ac- 
tion and utterance were those of a human being ; but Zanga is 
not a human being, and no better mode could have been devised 
to make that fact evident to common apprehension, than that of 
natural acting; it was like the jarring effect produced on the ear 
by musical discord. In truth, Mr. Kean was not Zanga, and 
perhaps never can be, until he loses the very characteristics of his 
excellence. . Having completely routed the Kemble school in the 
legitimate drama, why not leave them in quiet possession of theif 
Rollas, Zangas, and Octavians? Let us not be understood 2 
joining in the cry Of that stupid and swinish herd, that object to 
the comparative smallness of Kean’s figure, and fancy him inca 
pable of sustaining heroic parts—we know he is fully competent 
to the task; it is sufficiently proved by his Othello, which is & 
superior to the Othello of Young or Kemble; but we are quite 
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sure they will surpass him in the artificial monsters, which, in-. 
deed, seemed to have been created for their use alone. Their 
false system of elacution, their stilted and measured action, their 
tricks and attitudes, are in perfect unison with characters of this 
class; and their claim to them seem legitimate. 

As this was Mr. Kean’s first appearance in Zanga, so was it 
Miss L. Kelly’s in the part of Leonora. She, indeed, looked to 
the full as lovely as the poet had described her, but she did not 
meet with great success; her voice is too thin, her action too 
deficient in dignity, her features too light, and too feebly marked, 
for tragedy; she has considerable merit, but has not yet found 
her proper path. 

Mr. Rae in Alonzo had much less of his usual system of defects; 
he did not split the sentences into detached fragments, as he is 
too often wont todo. Still he has much to effect on this head, 
and also in that no less essential point of giving some repose to 
his acting; too much of passion wearies; besides, its effect is 
destroyed, it hardens the spectators into insensibility, and marrs 
the illusion of the scene. —Of Mr. Wallack we say nothing under 


this head, as we wish to give him a more extended notice in our 
criticism on the Tobacconist. 


Ed. 








THE TOBACCONIST. 

Tuis is an alteration from Ben Jonson’s comedy of the Alchy- 
mist ; it was made by Garrick, or at least in his time, and for 
is use ; whoever was the barbarous innovator, the act does very 
little credit to his: memory. The original is much too beautiful to 
merit such barbarous amputation ;—five acts of comedy com- 
pressed into two acts of farcell and these five acts highly humour- 
ous, and worked thfoughout with matchless skill. If fally could 
be defended by precedent, this would preve of infinite service to 
the cause of our modern audiences; it must, at all events, be 
highly flattering to them to know that their predecessors in the 
time of Garrick had so much impatience and so-little taste, that 
itwas found requisite to lop off three acts of the Alchymist for 
their amusement—something, perhaps, may be said on the score 


~~ 
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as 
of Garrick’s vanity, who wished in one evening to shew the diver- 
sity of his talents ; but this is dividing rather than shifting the 
burthen. Even in its present state, <hus cruelly mutilated, it is 
an exquisite treat ; and though with little of that interest which 
arises from multiplied incidents, yet, in point of humour, it is 
worth twenty. of the very best of our modern farces. .It is like the 
fragments of a Grecian building, beautiful in ruins ; it is to be 
hoped that its sterling merit, and the approbation with which it 
was received, wili induce the managers to repeat it frequently ; it 
will always give unmingled pleasure. 

Mr. Kean’s personation of Abel Drugger was a master-piece of 
acting, though it seems the impatience of some newspaper-critics 
has.taught them to discover that his manner is too tedious for 
comedy. Though sufficiently irritable, yet not being possessed of 
such exquisitely tempered nerves, we did not perceive any such 
defect ; on the contrary, his manner was precisely what might 
have been expected from a character like Abel Drugger. Never 
was acting more chaste, more perfect, yet not the utmest distor- 
tion of grimace could have been half so effective in‘ creating 
laughter. His ignorant confidence, when supported by Face, his 
stupid air of astonishment at Subtle’s predictions, form a rich 
treat, that is more easily imagined than described. In his action 
he was slow and awkward, and with all that methodised stiffness 
with which the man of business measures his steps ; his air was 
stupid and precise; the brilliance of his eye, which no change 
could conceal, peeping out from features thus moulded into dull- 
ness, gave to the whole an appearance of-eunning, which added 
much to the richness of the character. The idea of Abel Drugger 
impressed upon us by his acting is, that of a character stupid yet 
cunning, fearful and forward from one and the same‘ camse, pre- 
cise: as much ‘from’ nature as' from habit. Suely surely is the 
character of Abel’ Drugger,' and as such was it représented by 
Kean, who has now giver'that final stamp to his fame that was 
more to be hoped for than expected.—Indeed if any thing be per 
fect, such acting is perfect ; and we do above all things: admire 
the modesty of a ‘diurnal critic, who, before he’ gives’ his own 
opinion publicly “in “print, déclares that he must ‘defer giving his 
own opinion until he learns that of the world in-general. 
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Gattie’s acting was, as usual, hard and destitute of humour ; 
there is something in his features extremely repulsive; they seem 
more like an iron mask, than a human face capable of variety of 
expression. He is, however, generally correct, and speaks what 
he‘has to say with good emphasis and discretion. 

Mr. Wallack, as Face, was so superior to himself, ~—r in truth 
without comparison of any kind, was altogether so excellent, that 
he deserves the hizhest commendations. To such of our readers 
as have not seen him in the character of Face, this praise, with- 
out doubt, will appear no better than sarcastic ; but we can as- 

















































f sure them we speak in the soberness of truth, and were ourselves 
. as much: astonished at the acting, which earned this panegyrie, 
» as they can be at reading it. Nothing less than the double evi- 
if dence of sight and hearing could have convinced us that it was 
h really Mr. Wallack—the.same Mr. Wallack whom we had seen but 
it afew nights before playing the tricks of a merry-andrew; nay,. 
- that he was the very same man, who, but an hour before had 
ah murdered the part of Carlos in the Revenge; but so the fact is, 
ng and it now becomes our duty to notice this young actor. 

nis | The first and most obvious defect in him is, an air of vulgarity 
hy common both to his utterance and action. To take one example 
” out of many in the character of Plastic *, he thought fit to pour- 
_ tray the rage of a gentleman by kicking about his legs like an ass 
si in anger; at the same time his delivery was in perfect unison 
nge with his action ; it was coarse, vulgar, and often without mean- 
uill- ing. In tragedy, too, the same coarseness formed an invincible 
ided barrier to his success; his utterance was rude, and his action 
eger wanted dignity. {In the character of Face, where neither polished 
i ye manners nor dignity were requisite, his acting was truly admir- 
pre- able. His tendency to over-colour every picture, which at other 
; the times turned to ludicrous, was met seen here ; the character bore 
ed by him out ; his success was therefore perfect. The talents he evinced 
t was on this oceasion gives ample reason to hope, that he may soon 
2 per become am ornament to the stage; but still we must be allowed 
dmire @ ‘© waver in doubt until he shall again fill a part as admirably as 
5; own J 2¢ has done that of Face. It is in his own power to cure the vul- 
pe his } 


* In the comedy of ‘* Town and Country.” 
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garity of his manner if he will apply with diligence to the task ; 
this propensity to: over-colour on all occasions, need only be 
pointed out to be amended. 

Mr. Oxberry performed a character that surely wanted baptism, 
for the name of it was not to be found in the bills nor could it be 
extracted from the play ; he was a bruiser of the modern school, 
and therefore introduced with infinite propriety amongst people 
dressed in the costume of a hundred years ago. This miserable ex- 
crescence agreed as well with the rest of the play, as the dress 
of Lapland with those of a London drawjng-room ; in justice, 
however, to the actor, it must be observed, that he played the 
part as well as it could be played, and luckily for him his repu- 
tation is too well established to be shaken by the disgrace of per- 
forming such a part. A short time, if filled up with proper dili- 
gence, will see this actor at the head of his profession. 

For Mr. Hughes, the performer of Sir Epicure Mammon, we 
can neither speak in the way of praise or censure; he was not 
good enough for the one, nor quite bad enough for the other; 
at least we think he was not quite bad enough, yet we write this 
latter clause with some hesitation, for if he was not positively bad, 
he was distant from it but the breadth of a hair. In perfect cha- 
rity we should wish to speak well of Mrs. Harlowe, but as we can- 
not, she must be grateful to us for our silence. It will at least 
prove we are not quite so much disposed to severity as it has suited 
the interest of some people to represent us. 


Ed. 








COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 


COMUS. 

Tue Mask is a species of writing, in its best form but little 
calculated for the stage; the very essence of dramatic writing is 
its power over the human heart ; but the Mask, applying itself to no 
passion, cannot excite any higher interest than that which springs 
from the just recitation of fine poetry, and the accompaniment of 
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splendid decoration. The most devout admirers of Milton's ge- 
nius will not be able to persuade himself that he has ever felt any 
lively degree of interest in Comus, and yet this is by far the best 
example of the Mask. 

Comus, as now represented, has lost much of its poetic beauties; 
whole speeches have been lopped off; and it is dwindled into a 
a mere vehicle for music and decoration. Much, therefore, is 
thus lost, without any thing, in point of interest, being gained. 
Itis not at all the more dramatic for these barbarous amputations ; 
nor could it by any artifice have been rendered so. The managers 
seém not to have well known what Comus was, or to have felt in 
what its excellence consisted; they considered it as they would 
consider a melo-drama, and not finding it fashioned according to 
melo-dramatic rules, have endeavoured to force it from its origi- 
nal nature, into that which it never was intended to be. — It is 
now a nameless something, dull, and incongruous, without the 
solid merit of tragedy, or the entertainment of melo-drama. 

We are still less inclined to pardon Mr. Harris for his monstrous 
interpolations. Some are good in themselves, but bad because 
they do not harmonize with the general character of the poem. 
Others again are positively indifferent—for instance :— 

«« Farewell, lovers, when they're cloy'd; 
If I am scorn’d because enjoy’d, 

Sure the squeamish fops are free 

To rid me of dull company.” 

This is the splendour of rag-fair. Besides, Euphrosyne was not 
a strumpet ; and this is the rank language of the stews. 

The piece, thus little interesting in itself, received very meagre 
aid from the performers. Mr. Conway's idea of Comus is altoge- 
ther wrong, or, to speak more correctly, he has no ideas at all 
upon the subject ; he repeats the lines as a school-boy repeats his 
morning task, that is, as if they had no meaning. He calls for 
‘quips, and cranks, and wanton smiles,” in a way that evidently 








In his act- 
ing, the voluptuous character of Comus loses all his features ; he 


appears to have no understanding for that strong feeling of sen- 


suality which marks the sorcerer, and which is by no means diffi- 
cult to be pourtrayed. 
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Miss Stephens sung with much sweetness ; her execution of that 
exquisite little song, ‘‘ Come and kiss it as you 20, Was mas- 
terly; but she neither looked nor acted the part with propriety. 
Miss Matthews, pretty and affected, as usual, did ample justice to 
Euprosyne; -not that we mean to-asssert that it'might not be done 
much better. 

The ‘Guardian Spirit, by Mr. Duruset, was a very wonderful 

piece of-acting ; it was surprizingly bad ; nor is it possible for the 
imagination to conceive any thing more opposite to a spiritual 
character ‘than -his acting. Without dignity, without lightness, 
_ grossly vulgar, ‘obtrusive, and unmeaning, he is not.contented to 
‘be wrong, but, as it were, dashes his errors in your face; to be 
ignorant is not enough, he must shew that ‘ignorance. Yet he 
has some ‘capabilities, his voice is good, his form and features 
‘well adapted to the stage; with study, properly directed, he 
might ‘hope for final success; but this, under the management of 
a man like Fawcett, ignorant, and satisfied in that ignorance, is 
not to be expected.—For the present we must content ‘ourselves 
with earnestly beseeching Mr. Duruset not to be so vulgarly fami- 
diar, ‘either-in his utterance or action: the part he has to ‘perform 
is very far from being difficult. 

If the acting be thus displeasing, we are still tek inclined to 
admire the skipping and capering of Monsieur Soisson ; his danc- 
ing is totally devoid of elegance, and is invariably the same ; his agi- 
lity is, without doubt, great, but even in this respect he will find 
many dangerous rivals amongst Polito’s monkies.—The simple grace 
of Lupino outweighs a million of such prodigies. 

The music and decorations of the piece deserve "unbounded 
praise. The opening recitative, composed by Bishop, is uncom- 
monly sweet; and we must confess that we were tempted, at the 
time, to attribute it to Cherubini. Of Arne’s composition we ne- 
ver thought so highly as the fashion now prescribes; by the side 
of Handel and Cherubini he is poor indeed ; but this is, perhaps, 
no great disgrace. 

In speaking‘of the mode of getting up pieces at this theatre, 
it is impossible not to applaud the management, for, although it 
is true the praise is more immediately due to the scene-painters, 
carpenters, and dress-makers, yet still there is some merit, and 
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that not little, in the having got together people so suited to their 
several situations. We regret, for we really are not enemies to 
the theatre, that the same praise cannot be extended to the whole 
management—but this is by no means the case; neither Reynolds 
nor Fawcett are suited to their places; the one is but an in- 
different judge of what plays are fit for representation, and the 
other certainly is not adequate to the task of directing the actors. 
The truth is, if the performers do not themselves know what is right, 
they may-act wrong; there is nobody to direct them. Thus it hap- 
pens that Mr. Young turns every character into a monk, and Mr. 
Liston always plays the ideot.—As to Mr. Harris, we admire the mo- 
dest and proper sense he has of his own deficiency ; but we by no 
means applaud his judgement in chusing Mr. Reynolds to en- 
lighten him, Ed. 





> 





FORTUNE OF WAR. 

Mucu censure has been lavished on us for the severity of our 
strictures on the Covent Garden managers. We must, indeed, 
acknowledge the severity, though we still see no reason to think 
ithas been misplaced. Qn the contrary, we still believe that the 
Harrises, with their deputies, Fawcett, Farley, and Reynolds, 
have been, and are, the bitterest enemies of the drama. They 
have disgraced the stage by monstrous exhibitions; at one time 
they have brought forward a troop of horse, and at another an 
clephant; at one time dogs to bait a fictitious bull, and at ano- 
ther to follow a real stag. Nor, in the list of their offences, let 
it be forgotten that they have forced on the public the trash 
of Pocock, of Reynolds, and of Harris. It will be in vain that 


they plead in defence the vitiated ‘state of the public taste, of 


the right they have to exhibit what they please ;—the licence 

for monopoly destroys that right, and it is expressly granted that. 
they need not rely upon the multitude. This flimsy pretext will 

hot answer, and we seize with pleasure this opportunity of again 

protesting against such management ; if we are to Have three after- 

pieces in one night at a regular. theatre, it is high time that a 

third patent should be granted to men-who have sense ‘to know 

what is right, and spirit egough toi act upon that-knowledge. 

Vor. VI. SE P 
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The act of bringing forward the farce of the Fortune of War is 
by no means to be reckoned the worst of their evil doings, al- 
though they certainly do not deserve any credit for it; the piece 
is altogether destitute of humour, and if a laugh is ever raised 
during its representation, it is by the vile buffooneries of Liston, 
who can do better, and therefore deserves no pardon. ‘The same 
may be said of the author, Mr. Kenny, who has very considerable 
talents, and from whom, therefore, we have a right to expect 
something far superior. Admitting the maxim of ‘ aliquando bo- 
mus durmitat Homerus,” to apply indifferently to all authors, we 
do not think it altogether decent that they should nap in public, 
and amuse the world with their snorings; it would conduce much 
more to their repuation if they would confine these slumbers to 
their own homes, and would certainly be* more entertaining to 
the lookers-on. 

The scene of this farce is laid in Germany. An uncle and ne- 
phew, the one a rich farmer, the other a poor poet, fall in love. 
The object of the farmer's affection is a rich widow; the poet is 
enamoured of the widow's daughter. Doubting of his own abi- 
lities to woo, the uncle employs the nephew as his deputy, but by 
a mistake, very common on the stage, and very uncommon in 
the world, the lady fancies that he is pleading for himself. She 
accordingly listens to him with infinite kindness, which brings 
the error to a speedy conclusion. Ivritated at this disappoint- 
ment, she accepts the offered hand of the uncle, and incenses 
him against his nephew,, whom he discards. 

All is now prepared, the wedding dinner is provided, when the 
rumour of approaching enemies disturbs the lovers. Bustle en- 
sues; the poet, anxious to save his darling treasure, his poetry, 

‘places it in a box, and conceals it ina bush. The uncle who, 
hid behind a tree, saw the transaction, waits for his absence, and 
then seizing upon the box, bursts it open. He is surprized by 2 
party of soldiers belonging to the town, who take from him the 
poem, and finding in it sieges and mines, very wisely conclude 
that the farmer is a secret enemy to the state. Qn this he is taken 
to the commandant, who, for the joke’s sake, confines him; 4 
new made of joking it must ‘be confessed, and véry pretty, except 
that it is liable to: the same little objection which the fiogs m the 
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fable made to the boys pelting them with stones; the amusement 

was confined entirely to one party, while the other was rather in- 
convenienced by the jest. 

Scarcely is the uncle taken off, when the nephew is brought 
in On a similar suspicion. He is soon found to be innocent; he 
sees and claims his poem, and the commandant, delighted with 
his spirit and humour,, persuades him to enter the service asa 
volunteer. In the course of this dialogue he happens to mention 
the name of his beloved, when the officer who had seized him 
owns that she is his daughter, and that the supposed widow is his 
wife, whom he had deserted. He moreover promises to give the 
poet his daughter in marriage, provided he acts bravely in a secret 
expedition, which is immediately to be put in execution against a 
body of the enemy conducting provisions to the main army. With 
this ends the first act. 

In the second act we are introduced to Mr. Liston as a state 
prisoner. He is rather unfortunately situated, for he has a com- 

" plete plan of the fortifications in his pocket, which he knows not 
how to dispose of ; hé cannot very conveniently eat it, and as for 
tearing it, that is out of the question, for the fragments would 
betray him. He casts a forlorn look to a large round hole in the 
wall, which is evidently contrived for his escape, as it is of no 
other use. This, however, is very wisely done, for it relieves the 
spectator from any aukward doubt, or any uneasy palpitations 
of heart that he might feel on‘account of the captive; a pair of 
shoulders is alone wanted to elevate him; and, as the sagacious 
reader will no doubt guess, they are not long im forthcoming. 
The farmer is brought in: the two captives prove to be old friends, 
and in the act of embracing, the real culprit slips his unlucy plan 
into the pocket of his companion. He then preaches up the value 
of sincerity, and receives from the farmer an account of his in- 


tended marriage. In return he informs him that he 1s beloved by | 


Lindamira, the sister of the commandant, and if he could but see 
her they would both be saved. Knowing that the hole is too 
small far the farmer to escape, he makes a great shew of disinte- 
restedness, and proposes to assist him through it. The farmer 
naturally replies that is impossible, and offers his shoulders to his 
friend, whose meagre body affords no obstacle to his escape. No 
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sooner is this accomplished, than his sincere friend wishes him 
joy, and tells him plainly he has sported with his credulity. The 
farmer is angry, but anger is of no avail, he is compelled to sub- 
mit to his fate, and enters into a very notable soliloquy. This is 
interrupted by the entrance of Lindamira’s maid, who comes to 
fetch the captive lover to his mistress. The farmer takes advan- 
tage of her mistake, and follows, wrapped up closely in a cloak. 

Arrived at the destined place, the maid leaves him to go for her 
mistress. In the mean time the farmer, hearing approaching 
footsteps, covers himself up in the cloak, and lies down on a sofa. 
The commandant now enters under the idea of paying a visit to 
the maid; he approaches the sofa, draws off the cloak, and dis- 
covers his prisoner. In this very moment the maid enters, the 
commandant will not listen to her excuses at first, but a sly hint 








satisfies him, and he tells the guards to dismiss the farmer, after 
they have searched his pockets. The unlucky plan is found upon 
him, and he is on the point of being re-committed to his prison, 


when his nephew enters, crowned with laurels, from his success- 
ful expedition, and saves him from this peril. 

The scene now changes to the house of the widow, who is vi- 
sited by the false friend. He gives a fictitious account of the far- 
mer’s death, and offers himself to supply his place. The widow 
listens kindly to his proposal of marriage, and invites him to sup- 
per, an invitation which is eagerly accepted on his part. They 
are interupted by the arrival of the farmer, his nephew, and the 
officer; a general explanation takes place; the officer reclaims 
his wife; the nephew is married to his daughter; and Mr. Liston 
(we know not his theatrical name) is committed to prison. 

It must be admitted that this plot is not very interesting, and 
yet it is worthy of the dialogue. As to the actors we say nothing, 
for we cannot speak in their favour, although in strict justice 
Mr. Mathews ought to be mentioned as the vilest buffoon that 
ever disgraced the stage. 3 

Ed. 
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April 27, Unknown Guest ; Ways and Means. 

— 28, Richard the Second ; Three and the Deuce. 

— ~ Wheel of Fortune (Penruddock Mr. Kean, Ist t.) Ways and Means. 
May 1, King Richard the Third; Jean de Paris. 


eee 


Pl Trl 


‘ John Bull ; 


10, Devil’s Bridge ; 
11, Wheel of Fortune ; Lodoiska. 

12, Town and Country ; Ibid. 

18, Whitsun Eve ; Oratorio. 

15, Richard the Third ; Lodoiska. 

16, Devil’s Bridge ; Drive Love out of the Door (ist time) ; Adopted 


(Job Thornberry Mr Bartley, Ist t.) Flitch of Bacon 


(Eliza Miss L. Kelly, 1st time). 


3, Macbeth ; Ninth Statue. 

4, Wheel of Fortune ; Ways and Means. 

5, Honey Moon ; Rosina. 

6, Wheel of-Fortune ; Flitch of Bacon. 

8,-Mithard .e Second (Bolingbroke Mr. S. Penley, Ist t.) Woodman’s 


Hut. 


9, Henry the Fourth ; Ella Rosenberg (Ella by Miss Kelly, Ist time). 
Three Weeks after Marriage (Mr. Braham’s Night) 


Child. . 
—— 17, Merry Wives of Windsor; Lodoiska. 
—— 18, Wheel of Fortune ; Citizen. ° 


19, Wild Oats ; Fortune’s Frolic. 
— 20, Merchant of Venice ; Loudoiska. 
—— 22, Jew; Leander and Leonora ; Three Weeks after Marriage ; Wood- 
man’s Hut (Mr. Elliston’s Night). 


—— 23, Wheel of Fortune; Prize. 


—— 24, Revenge ; Tobacconist (Mr. Kean’s Night ; Zanga and Abel Drugger 


lst time Mr. Kean). 


— 25, Richard the Second; Lodoiska. 
— 26, Revenge ; Of Age To-Morrow. 
—— 27, Bold Stroke for a Husband; Blue Devil’s ; Highland Reel (Mrs. 


Davison’s Night). 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
1815. 


Apr. 27, Stranger ; John of Paris. 
—— 38, Comus (first time) ; Bee-Hive ; Zembuca. 
— 29, Grecian Daughter; Comus (Miss O’Neill’s Night). 
ay 1, Coriolanus........ Ibid. 
2, Grecian Daughter ; Brother and Sister. 

3, Comus; Mrs. Wiggins ; Zewbuca. 

4, Stranger; John of Paris. 

5, Comus; Bombastes Furioso ; Zembuea. 

6, Grecian Daughter ; Love, Law, and Physic. 

8, Romeo and Juliet ; Comus. 

9, Wheel of Fortune ; Ibid. 
10, Stranger; Brother and Sister, 

11, Artaxerxes; Love, Law, and Physic ; Zembuca. 
12, Venice Preserved; Forest of Bondy. 

i3, Whitsun Eve ; Oratorio. 

15, Coriolanus ; Harlequin Whittington. 

16, Romeo and Juliet ; Zembuca. 

17, Comus; Fortune of War (Ist time) ; ; Miller arul bis Mes.. 
18, Isabella; Ibid. 

19, Beggar’s Opera ; Ibid; ‘Miller and his Men. 
20, Venice Preserved ; Forest of Bondy. 
22, Alexander the Great ; Fortune of War; Midas. 
23, Grecian Daughter ; Fortdine of War. 
24, Comus.........eee+ Jbid.... ..... Zembuea, 
25, Stranger............ Ibid. 


— 26, Comus. eeesee weeces Ibid....+0.. Forest of Bondy. 
—— 27, Venice Preserved..... Ibid. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 


me 


ROYAL CIRCUS. 


THe performances at this theatre daily improve, and deserve 
the success they have lately met with. We could have wished to 
have entered into a minute criticism, but we have not much 
space left for that purpose. | 

Miss Giroux, the columbine, is by far the best we have seen 


for a long time ; light, elegant, and active, her dancing cannot 
fail of pleasing. 
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Many of our readers may perhaps feel astonished at the manager 
venturing to bring out the Blind Boy, after it had been so ad- 
mirably represented at Covent Garden Theatre; but we can as- 
sure them, that this daring has been attended with success; nor 
do we hesitate in saying, that the Circus is in every respect pre- 
ferable to all the other minor theatres. The noble stage, not 
much inferior in ‘size to that of Covent Garden ; the splendor of 
the scenery and decorations; deserve the highest commendation. 
—Besides, they have a tower of strength in Cobham; who, al- 
though.a little too confident in his own powers, is an excellent 
actor; he outweighs a million such as Pope and Egerton. 





ASTLEY'S AMPHITHEATRE. 

Tue amusements of this theatre have not been changed since 
we last noticed them, a very convincing proof of their popularity 
and merit, Although certainly inferior to the Circus, the prox- 
imity of the theatre to the very centre of the metropolis gives 


them a decided advantage, and always ensures them crowded 
audiences. 





REGENCY THEATRE, TOTTENHAM STREET. 
Mr. Bevertey deserves success for his industry. His theatre 
isa sort of miniature representation of what is going forward on 
the regular theatres. If they burn a .forest he burns a tree; if 
they puff a Miss O'Neill, he displays the talents of Miss Sidney :— 
seriously, this lady, although upon a minor stage, merits notice ; 


and shall be considered in our next month's lucubrations. 


Zoilus Minor. 








PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 











THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


1815. 
April 22, Will; Ninth Statue. 
— 24, Point of Honour ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths; Baty Thieves (for 
the Benefit of Mr. Trueman). 
—— 25, Education ; Jean de Paris. 
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April 26, Debtor and Creditor; Tekeli (Mr. Garbutt’s Night, Box-book- 
keeper). 

—— 27, Way to get Married; Hooly and Fairly ; Blind Boy (Mr. Bromley’s 
Night). | 

=—— 29, Suspicious Husband ; Two Strings to your Bow (Mr. Lacy’s Night). 

May 1, Time’s a Tell-Tale; Niuth Statue (Mrs. H. Siddons and Family), 

—— 2, Comedy of Errors ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

—— 8, Bold Stroke for a Husband; Three and the Deuce (Mrs. Nichol’s 
Night). 

Mr, W. Murray, the brother of Mrs. Henry Siddons, is now 
manager of this theatre. This young actor has long been a de- 
serving favourite on the Edinburgh stage. Since the period when 
he first appeared on it, he has uniformly evinced the utmost 
anxiety and care for improving in his acting; and he has been 
eminently successful. Every year has witnessed the progressive 
march of his improvement, and every year has added to the eclat 
with which he has been received. Now placed, by the death of 
Mr. Siddons, in the active management of this theatre, he pro- 
mises well to fullfil the duties of that arduous situation with po- 
pularity and with applause. 

The theatre was re-opened on the 22d April, and ‘* The Ninth 
Statue” again brought forward. Mr. Finn, as Kilrooney, the 
lrishman, is the spirit of its acting here; he plays it in a most 
amusing style. The piece .of itself is however of very inferior 
composition; but the splendor of the scenery and dresses exceeds 
any thing ever produced at this theatre. ‘‘ Blue Beard,” and 
«« Aladdin,” are, indeed, dethroned. 

The Ist of May, previous to the death of Mr. Siddons, had 
been intended as his benefit night ; it was then allotted for Mrs. 
Siddons and her family. ‘‘ Times a Tell-Tale,” one of Mr. Sid- 
dons’ productions was performed, and the author's friends seized 
the opportunity of paying a tribute of respect to his memory, and 
attention to his family. A crowd repaired to the theatre—a re- 
ceipt of £.420 was the consequence. I believe, almost without 
exception, greater than the proceeds of any single evening at this 
theatre. | 

_ The theatre was closed for a short period on the 3d instant, on 
account of the local holidays in Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh, May 10, 1815. JA. 
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